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NO MORE sincere, and intelligent, and manly utterance 
on the drink-question has been ever heard than that which 
Dr. Rainsford has recently made. Dr. Rainsford is the 
rector of St. George’s Church on Stuyvesant Square. He 
isan Englishman, and a graduate of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, where, it is reported, he was stroke of the university 
crew. He is tall, large, and muscular. He has a mo 
winning smile, and a friendly eye. When he enters and 
shuts himself up in the small pulpit at St. George’s, with the 
low sounding-board broadening over him, and stands there in 
the middle ef the church before the chancel, he makes his 
power felt before he utters a word. He has the gift of free 
speech. With no manuscript, he speaks, and no sooner has 
he gotten fairly launched into his subject than he pours out a 
flood of passionate speech which carries one off one’s feet. 
No man in America has more of the power of downright and 
clean-cut and irresistible utterance. No man can advocate 
an unpopular cause with more eloquence which does not 
antagonize. One feels his conviction and trusts him. There 
“un be not the least shadow of doubt that it is a man of con- 
viction that is making the plea for what he believes to be 
right. Those who heard the sermon at St. George’s recently, 
when a true understanding of the drink-question was urged, 
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went away stirred as men are very seldom stirred by another's. 


voice. There was no fine sermon. There was no_ pulpit 
eloquence. There was a tremendous effort to get an influ- 
ential portion of New York people, in church and out of 
church, to realize the conditions of the temperance problem 
in that great city. Here was aman who knew what he was 
talking about, who knows as none better what philanthropic 
work in New York means, who knows tenement-house life 
and tenement-house people, who has a personal hold through 
church and Sunday school, and clubs and societies, on several 
thousand of the people who are commonly supposed to be 
indifferent to religion, and who has, besides, the power of 
speech. Every word of the sermon— which is to be found in 
full in the Zribune of Monday, May 30th, —is a vessel of pas- 
sionate conviction, and every word shows an intelligent under- 
standing of the whole problem. 

The saloon has come to stay, says Dr. Rainsford. You 
might as well legislate against the tides. The law cannot be 
enforced till it is right and best that it should be enforced. 
The saloon cannot be abolished because it is the one and only 
place where a large part of the people of a great city find 
their social sense satisfied. It is the working-man’s club- 
room. He is bound to get away as soon as possible from the 
two or three rooms where everything is heaped together, and 
to enter the saloon, where he will meet others, and where 
there is light and room and companionship. The tendency of 
the saloon is toward drunkenness. There is everything to 
make one drink, and keep on drinking, and ‘drink after 
drink, standing up at a bar, makes a man drunk.” Now it is 
impossible to stop men from drinking. The coffee-house is 
not able to draw men away from the saloon. The reading- 
room is not able to keep men whose hands are rough, and 
whose minds are numb. The brewers and distillers and deal- 
ers are engaged in a godless system to make men drunk, 
because they own and furnish many of the saloons, and the 
saloon-keeper is obliged to sell a certain quantity in order to: 
retain his place. Therefore, as in England, he salts his beer,. 
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he sells to minors, and resorts to every means to increase the 
sules. Bring the two things together: a working-man who 
will find his cheer and ease and comfort in a saloon, and a 
saloon-keeper whose very bread and butter depends on his 
filling up every customer as full as he can hold, who is under 


a pressure from his dealer to make his customers drunk, and 
there is but the one result of an enormous and ever-growing 
drunkenness. In this country the system which demoralizes 
England is fast being copied. London is divided up into 
districts according to its drinking capacity. A standard is 
set according to which the dealer must sell, or lose his place. 
If he sells above it he is advanced, if he falls below it he 
goes out. The whole tendency then is to force the business 
up to its highest possible amount. Now it is supposed that 
more than one-half of the saloonsin New York are owned 
through chattel mortgages, and while no such pressure is 
brought to bear on the retailers there as in England, still the 
system is the same. 

Dr. Rainsford taies his position squarely here, and says 
that to accomplish anything this system must go. If men 
will drink, if the saloon must stay, transform it as much as 
you can. Stop that simply terrible system of making it 
one man’s interest to intoxicate another. If the opportunity 
to drink cannot be refused, at least the necessity, the inevita- 
bleness, of getting drunk can be done away. The upright 
bar is bad. It makes drunkards. Give the saloon room, 
give men room in it to sit and read, as well as drink. If men 
seek it for its sociability and its cheer, develop this capacity 
of the saloon. The saloon has got to be managed as a phil- 
anthropic effort. Some one must take hold of it who is not 
there to make all he can. Some one must manage the saloon 
whose main aim is to have no more drinking than is absolutely 
necessary, and as much reading, and companionship, and 
game-playing as is absolutely possible. 

This is a very radical treatment of the saloon-evil. The 
temperance societies over the land, and especially the great 
organization of the Women’s Christian Temperance Union, 
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are very strongly opposed to a saloon in any form. They are 
working to abolisu the saloon. You cannot abolish the saloon, 
says Dr. Rainsford, therefore inoculate it. The men _ will 
have it. The coffee-house and the reading-room do not touch 
the deeper evil. Stop the terrible evil of the saloon-system. 
Let public-spirited men get hold of the saloon and adminis- 
ter it. Let there,be something besides strong and stimulating 
drinks. Let there be light wines and beer and ale. What 
are called temperance drinks are not enough. Asa rule, they 
are pretty poor stuff. Give men what they ask for. Then 
make room for men to move around, to sit and read, to play 
billiards, or cards, or checkers. They will meet their friends 
there; they will drink, but that will not be all they can do. 
The main interest will be sociability and recreation, and there 
will be no proprietor whose greedy interest it is to make 
every man a beast,..and less than a man. Dr. Rainsford 
says that perhaps the great churches can move in this matter. 
Just what that means it is hard to say. He has been 
accused of advocating a saloon as one of the branch activities 
of a church. What he does mean doubtless is that it is 
worthy of high-minded church people to have a society for 
the purpose, and administer such a saloon. It is very easy 
to make cheap wit on this matter. It is too serious a matter, 
however, to be treated thus. Here is a man who is trying 
with heart, brain, and soul to save men, and it is ** godless,” 
not for Dr. Rainsford to propose, but for men to sneer at the 
proposal, and detract from a true man’s sincerity. It is the 
root of the evil that must be struck. Whether to inoculate the 
saloon is to strike at the root, is a deep question, for which 
a great deal can be said. But that here is a man who believes 
it is the root, and that it is the means to actually save men, 
is no question. It is perfectly true that mere anti-vice move- 
ments accomplish little permanent good. There is an agita- 
tion, and then it all dies down. A thoughtless crusade against 
social evils which are deeply rooted is only a foolish extrava- 
gance. There are many intelligent philanthropists who 
believe that if by raising a finger all the saloons in New York, 


Chicago, or Boston could be closed, it would not be worth 
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DR. RAINSFORD ON THE DRINK-QUESTION. 5 


doing. Merely to enforce ruthlessly the law will only make 
the evil stronger. It is, as Dr. Rainsford says, as though one 
should force the fever-stricken patients to hide themselves 
from the Board of Health in the dark places of the city, 
whence they might send out the streams of pestiferous influ- 
ences over all the community. 

The motives for so handling the saloons get a considerable 
justification from what one sees in an Italian or a French 
cabaret. You see a man sit for an hour at a little table and 
read his paper while he drinks a single glass of red wine. 
You see a group of men around a table talking together over 
beer, or light wine. They may waste their time, but they are 
not drunk or affected in any way when they go. You will 
see a man enter a French cafe, sip his glass of wine, 
read the paper, play dominoes or checkers alone, and be 
sober. Temperament has something to do in the matter, but 
there is no one trying to make the man drunk. 

There ought to be no enmity between the different methods 
of temperance work. There ought to be no outery and 
recrimination of party against party. The Women’s Christian 


o 


Temperance Union can afford to sit still and let the experi- 
ment be tried. There will be far less harm in a body of 
church people manning a saloon, and inviting the common 
people to it as an innocent place, than for the same people to 
ignore the real needs and trials of the frequenters of the 
saloons. It can not be maintained that drinking is in itself a 
sin. To keep off the sinful influences which cling about the 
saloon is, therefore, a fair attempt. Men ought to be very 
careful how they manufacture sins. There are real sins enough 
in the world, indisputable sins, sins which every right-minded 
person detests and abhors. Nothing can be more unfortunate 
than for the church to manufacture sins out of smoking or 
light drinking, and especially on the part of people whose 
only recreation is so found. The sin in smoking or drinking 
is in its abuse. Can the abuses of drinking be kept in check ? 
Dr. Rainsford says they can if the saloon be managed by 
Christian people. There is no sin, but immense credit to the 
Christians who are willing to try it. 





THE NEW WAY. 


In the article by Mr. Tunis, which introduces this number, 
we have given a sketch of Dr. Rainsford’s plan for improv- 
ing the’ liquor-saloons of New York as they exist to-day. 
The subject is one of the very first importance, and we have 
asked different gentlemen who are to be regarded as experts 
to give us their views of it. Their articles are given below. 


Tue oceans of misery, pauperism, and crime engendered 
by the excessive use of alcoholic beverages compel every 
friend of humanity to study the question, and to endeavor to 


evolve some relief. The plans for the diminution, and, if 


possible, the suppression, of drunkenness are innumerable. 
The latest proposition has come from the Rev. Dr. Rainsford 
of New York. Were it a question to be settled by theory and 
logic I should remain silent, for I recognize my inability to 
cope in argument with the learned divine. But we are deal- 
ing with a severely practical question, and practical experi- 
ence is worth more than theory, and facts, properly under- 
stood and well stated, better than logic. I venture upon 
this discussion with great diffidence, because I have been for 
the past two weeks in the midst of the excitement attending a 
great national political convention, and have not been able to 
read carefully, much less to study, Dr. Rainsford’s plan. 

As I understand, the good doctor claims that the people 
will have and use alcoholic drinks. He therefore proposes 
that the churches of the land shall arrange to supply to the 
people malt liquors and light wines; hoping thereby to abol- 
ish the use of distilled liquors, and to do away with the evils 
of the drinking-saloon. 


I admit that, if it were practicable or possible to enact 


and execute a law to establish the system proposed, some 
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good might be accomplished. But theories, however good, 
are not easily written upon the statute-book, and if they run 
counter to the appetites and passions of dissolute men and 
women, if they propose to curtail the profits of a large class 
of people who care nothing for the well-being of their fellow- 
men so long as they can make gain by catering to their pas- 
sions, they are not likely, even if enacted into law, to be 
enforced, nor to accomplish their purpose. It is universally 
admitted that alcoholic beverages are neither useful nor neces- 
sary to persons in health. The appetite for such liquors 
increases as it is fed, and the hundreds of thousands of ine- 
briates or drunkards in our land xre all persons who began the 
use of such beverages with the full conviction that they could 
use, and not abuse; that they were of the strong, and those 
whom they had seen enslaved by the terrible habit were of 
the weak. 

The alcohol in all such beverages makes all the mischief. 
The distilled liquors, such as brandy, whiskey, gin, rum, etc., 
contain about fifty per cent. of alcohol. Such liquors are 
usually diluted before they are drunk. The malt liquors con- 
tain from four to nine per cent., and the fermented liquors 
or wines from eight to twenty-five per cent. of alcohol. The 
wines and malt liquors are generally drunk without dilution, 
and in larger quantities than the distilled, so that the drinker 
absorbs about the same quantity of the drug which makes all 
the trouble, whether he drinks the malt, the fermented, or the 
distilled liquors. 

The efforts of all philanthropists ought to be directed to 
diminish the use of alcoholic liquors of all kinds. For the use 
begets the abuse. Precept and example should both be 
brought to bear upon the young. In view of the scientific 
knowledge of the present day regarding the effect of alcohol 
upon the human system, the efforts of all our teachers, espe- 
cially our religious teachers, ought to be directed toward dis- 
couraging the use of alcoholic beverages. 

The Rev. Mr. Rainsford would assume an awful responsi- 
bility if he should be permitted to carry out his plan, which 
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he never will be. Should the influence of the church be 
given to encourage the use of the milder beverages, a very 
brief time would elapse, in my judgment, before we should 
fall upon a time of such demoralization of public sentiment 
and degradation of our people as we have not yet seen in the 
United States. 

Ten years of familiarity with the efforts of the friends of 
temperance, in all sections of the United States and Canada, 
to enforce existing temperance laws, forces upon my mind 
the conclusion that the adoption of Dr. Rainsford’s plan 
would only add to the number of our saloons by just the 
number he would establish. I should have but little hope 
that, outside a few favored localities, any successful effort 
would be made to close the common saloons when the church 
had opened others. 

Massachusetts once tried the plan of licensing beer-saloons 
with the hope that it would suppress the places where the 
stronger liquors were sold. It took but a single year to demon- 
strate the fact that the experiment was a failure. The present 
Jaw of Massachusetts provides for the granting of beer and 
wine licenses for a very much smaller fee than is charged for 
the privilege of selling all kinds of liquors; and there is 
much strong evidence tending to show that most of these 
second-class saloons are selling the beverages they are for- 
hidden to sell, as well as those the sale of which is authorized 
by their licenses. 

It seems to me that we should endeavor to advance the 
temperance reform: first, by urging all our people to abstain 
from the use of intoxicating beverages, if not for their own 
sake, then for the sake of their example upon others; and 
second, by urging the people to organize Law and Order 
Leagues, or other law enforcement societies, and through 
them to bring all the influence possible to bear upon the 
officers to rigidly enforce all laws placing restrictions upon 
the liquor-traflic. If the people of New York will rally 
around Rev. Dr. Parkhurst, and hold up his hands, they will 
direction of a better state of affairs in this 


be led in the 
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regard, much more rapidly than they can be by following Dr. 
Rainsford and others, who propose to cure an evil by chang- 
ing its form, by recognizing and giving it the sanction of 
public opinion, and the church. I am one who holds the 
opinion that too many of our churches, our ministers, and our 
church-going people interest themselves too little in the 
important social, moral, and political questions of the present 
time. I believe that the church should make its influence felt 
for the right in all these matters, not alone by utterance, but 
by active and energetic work. But I do not believe that the 
church can afford to step down from its high place upon the 
solid rock of absolute devotion to the right; nor in any of 
its relations to soil its garments by dragging them through 
the mud and mire of compromise with wrong. 
L. EDWIN DUDLEY. 
Secretay of Law and Order League, Boston. 


Tue other writers who discuss Dr. Rainsford’s proposition 
in this number of Lenp a Hanp look at it each from a spe- 
cial point of view, which entitles the suggestions of each to the 
highest consideration. I sympathize warmly with Dr. Rains- 
ford in his view of the difficulty of the position. I can under- 
stand very well that the case of the city of New York is 
exceptional. He is quite right when he says, in one of his 
addresses, that the New Englander does not earry New 
England with him, and a statute or a custom good for New 
England may be utterly out of place in the city of New York. 
I am even ready to say that I hope the experiment which Dr. 
Rainsford asks for may be tried under favorable auspices in 
New York. If it should succeed in the larger purpose pro- 
posed, every friend of temperance would be glad. But I have 
no hope for any such success. 

It is nearly two centuries since London and England were 
surprised and dismayed at finding that the custom of selling 
spirits ‘* to be drunk on the premises” was changing their old 
ale-houses. The indignation expzessed in the debates of the 
House of Commons and the House of Lords was equal to that 
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which would be expressed if, in the liquor-saloons of New 
York, the custom of opium-smoking were to be introduced. 
The best of men and the worst of men united in their efforts to 
break up such a combination. I think it is fair to say this, 
for Lord Chesterfield says, in a letter, that he and the bench 
of bishops for once voted on the same side. All the same, 
the gin-shop came to stay. It has proved impossible, in two 
centuries of legislation, to make a distinction which holds. 
If vou license a man to sell liquor which contains three per 
cent. of alcohol, you cannot find opportunity to say, in the 
long run, that you refuse him a license for selling liquor with 
twenty per cent. or with forty per cent. of alcohol. If you 
are to draw a line, it is to be a line not governed by a deli- 
cate chemical formula. So, at least, it seems to me. 

This is a mere detail of administration, however. What is 
the truth of the thing? Here most American temperance 
men would differ from Dr. Rainsford, and froma very large 
number of temperance men in England. Whether this differ- 
ence results from climate, different training, or a different 
national temperament, I do not know, and I do not much 
care. But it is nearly certain —or so say most of the men 
who are fighting the temperance battle in America — that 
the habit of drinking beer or light wines leads up to the habit 
of drinking spirits. They would say it is a bad education 
for young men to drink the mild intoxicants. They would 
say that, after a man has drunk a schooner of beer or a glass 
of wine, he is less competent than he was to judge whether 
he needs a second schooner or a second glass. They would 
say, therefore, that the experience of seventy years has taught 
them that the only safe ground, as a matter of education, is 
total abstinence, and that they do not propose in any form 
of Jaw to adinit that there is a half-way measure possible. 

There are plenty of people who say that this is a distinction 
of climate. Perhaps it is. Perhaps what Mr. Appleton 
salled **the whip of the sky”—the bracing quality of our 
dry air —has to do with it. This is certain, that many an 
English mechanic who came over here ranked among the 
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temperate men, and thinking he was.a temperate man, broke 
down as soon as he got here, and found himself ranked 
among the drunkards. Anybody who has to deal largely 
with poverty will have a hundred illustrations of this to pre- 
sent to you. The first advice you have to give to an English 
working-man when he comes here is to drop his beer. Half 
of them take this advice and become thoroughly successful 
men. Half of them refuse to take it, and that half go to 
the dogs. I believe that statement would be made, almost 
absolutely, by the people who have largest experience in this 
affair. If all this is so, if it is in nine cases out of ten, the 
public cannot afford to open saloons for the drinking of the 
mild intoxicants. The public, in an ideal state, will fall back 
on the refusal to sell liquor «* to be drunk on the premises.” 
What can be done for the travellers is, of course, a different 
question. We are trying in Massachusetts, in the face of the 
governor for the moment, to say that nobody shall have any 
liquor to drink who does not at the same time eat something. 
We do not pretend that this distinction is founded on any 
law of hygiene. We do pretend that it is a convenient 
distinction to make in practice. Iam quite clear that New 
Englanders—to borrow Dr. Rainsford’s phrase for the ultra- 
temperance people — will not accept in their legislation any 
provision which gives a peculiar advantage to the seller of 
light intoxicants which the seller of heavy intoxicants is not 
to receive at the hands of the public. 


E. E. HALE. 


Ir I understand Dr. Rainsford’s position in regard to the 
saloon, it is that, as ** the saloon has come to stay,” and ‘‘men 
will drink,” and ‘* as it is no sin to drink or to keep a saloon,” 
we who are interested in the highest welfare of humanity, 
philanthropists and the church, should bend our energies to 
making bar-rooms as good as possible, making the saloons 
respectable ; and I understand him to say that the church 
might even take saloons under its patronage, or open new 
ones, in order that there might be saloons of the right kind. 
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Saloons of the right kind would, I suppose, be entirely 
respectable, clean, and comfortable, in every way attractive 
and tempting, with books and pictures, and newspapers and 
games, and only the lighter wines and beers to be sold. They 
would be what the best and most attractive coffee-houses are, 
with the addition of the lighter alcoholic drinks. These saloons 
would have the sanction and encouragement of the church, 
would be patronized by the ministers and the best people of 
our congregations, and everything would be done to show 
that they are legitimate and wholesome places for men and 
women, young men and women, and all, to frequent. This 
would be done in opposition to the saloon where ardent spirits 
are sold, and where things are not always conducted in so 
orderly or respectable a way as might be desired. It would 
be done in the hope of drawing off the patronage of the 
worse saloons, in the hope of driving them out of business, 
or, by educating the public to the light-wine and respectable- 
drinking standard, to make it possible to so change the laws 
that only respectable saloons, or saloons up to the church 
standard, should exist. 

If I rightly understand the pian, my objections to it ave as 
follows : — 

1. It is a distinct, unequivocal sanction of the habit of 
drinking light wines and the milder alcoholic beverages. 

Now, however desirable it may be to encourage those who 
drink the stronger drinks, brandy, whiskey, rum, and the 
rest, to give up these and substitute for them wine, beer, or 
cider, it appears to mea mistake to encourage those who do 
not drink at all to begin the habit. I should consider it a 
terrible risk to run, to say to the young men and women of 
my church, who are perfectly content without ever touching 
even wine or cider, ‘*I think, on the whole, it would be 
better for you to drop in occasionally on your way to college 
or business, and take a glass or two of wine. You will find 
everything pleasant and respectable at our saloon. Don’t 


drink ginger ale or ‘soft drinks.’ Beer or wine is better for 
you. Water is not good enough. ‘ We need light, healthy 
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drinks for our people,’ and we are trying to get as many 
young people, and older ones, too, to give up ‘ water only,’ 
und substitute, or rather take in addition, alcoholic drinks.” 

I have no doubt that this way of interpreting Dr. Rains- 
ford’s scheme wiil not be considered logical nor fair. It will 
be said, ** We do not advise young people, or any one, to 
begin the habit of drinking. We do not interfere with those 
who believe in total abstinence. We only wish to be practi- 
cal, and our aim is to lead those already drinkers to better 
ways. It is neither logical nor fair to say that we wish to 
encourage the young or any one to include light wines, etc., 
among their daiiy drinks.” But the method proposed is a 
two-edged sword. It cuts both ways. You cannot advo- 
ute respectable saloons, with light wines and beer, without 
practically proclaiming your belief in the value of these for 
general use, without practically advising all to adopt them. 
You cannot have one standard of respectability in drinking 
for the poor, and another for the rich; one for the laboring 
man, and another for your own sons. If you advocate certain 
saloons you will have little to say against their patrons, from 
whatever class they come. Practically, the people will con- 
sider the sanctioning of certain diinks by the church as 
advising their use. And it is this advice which I consider 
it dangerous to give. Dangerous? Yes, in hundreds and 
thousands of cases it would be disastrous. Who shall dare 
to stand before the young men and women of America to-day 
and advise them to use, sparingly indeed, moderately, of 
course, but to use asa part of their diet or pleasure, bever- 
ages of which we know this to be true: that they will please and 
excite the brain; that, taken in quantities more or less large, 
they will intoxicate; that they may, and in a good number of 
cases will, lead to immoderate drinking, or to the use of 
stronger liquors, and drunkenness ? 

2. My second objection to the scheme is that it will not 
only lead a great many to begin the habit of drinking who 
are now total abstainers, or might be easily persuaded to 
become so, but-that it will not accomplish the result intended. 
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At least, Iam very sceptical as to the possibility of running 
out the stronger liquors by encouraging the use of milder 
ones. The recent experience of France and Germany gives 
us little hope in this direction. If Iam rightly informed, 
the use of strong liquors has been rapidly increasing in both 
these countries, so much so that the problem of intemperance 
is becoming an extremely serious one, and this in spite of the 
fact that these countries have been so loyal to beer and wine. 

The experience of Belgium and other northern European 
states, to say nothing of England, where ale has had a pretty 
thorough trial, does not make the case more encouraging, 
especially as the climate and the temper of the people 
in these countries are similar to our own. Italy and the 
southern countries scarcely serve us as an argument in favor 
of light wines, as the temperate habits of their people are due 
very Jargely to other causes. They are temperate in spite of 
light wines, rather than because of them. 

Hence it appears to me that the use of strong drinks will 
not, in all probability, be decreased by encouraging the milder 
ones. On the contrary, as the terms ‘* milder” and *¢ lighter’ 
are relative, differently understood by different people — and, 
indeed, what is light for one person may be too heavy for 
another—the encouragement of these beverages will but open 
so many more doors for the enemy to enter. Provided the 
sale of all liquors containing more than the amount of alcohol 
in beer and the lighter wines were forbidden, which would be 
the only condition upon which the experiment would have any 
chance of success, this law would be an extremely difficult 
one to enforce —as difficult, if not more difficult, than the 
prohibition of all saloons whatever. At present the local 
option law is working admirable results, in many places giv- 
ing absolute prohibition. In some few states prohibition has 
been made general, a law which in many portions of each 
has been well enforced and certainly has been productive of 
great’good. The saloon has not ‘* come to stay,” in spite of 
Dr. Rainsford. Neither do we as a people need beer or light 
wines for common use. Encourage these, and where will you 
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draw the line? Encourage these, and practically, if not 
logically nor intentionally, you encourage the drinking-habit 
and saloons where liquors ‘* just a very little stronger,” and 


only a little more dangerous, will be sold. 

3. Finally, Iam writing as a believer in total abstinence. 
and am, therefore, opposed to any method of temperance 
reform which distinctly declares the use of alcoholic beverages 
wise and helpful. A word or two in regard to total absti- 
nence, and if I seem to speak dogmatically it is because the 
argument must be brief, and because I believe the majority of 
men will recognize the truth in what I say. The total 
abstainer is absolutely safe from intemperance, and stands a 
vastly better chance of health and strength than even a very 
moderate drinker. The total abstainer runs no risk of 
encouraging by his influence the drinking-habit or the business 
of liquor-selling. The total abstainer protests in the most 
practical and emphatic way against the drinking-customs of 
the day, and offers a constant example of the benefits to 
be derived from their overthrow. The doctrine of total 
abstinence is an absolutely safe one to teach. The lines are 
drawn sharp and clear. There is no doubtful or dangerous 
ground, upon which some men may stand, but where others are 
sure to fall. It furnishes an ideal, which, no matter how far 
off it seems — and it is not higher nor more impossible than 
other Christian ideals — means for the individual, health and 
safety, and, for society, a steady advance toward good order 
and prosperity, and the solution of its great problems of pov- 
erty, disease, and crime. It is a Christian doctrine, based 
upon the law of love and self-sacrifice. The only argument 
against it that can for a moment stand is that it is too ideal, 
that men will not accept it, and can never be persuaded to 
adopt it in numbers sufficient to make it a practical success. 
This argument comes from men of little faith. It springs 
from hearts distrustful of the divine possibilities in men. Nor 
do those who advance this argument remember that every 
individual saved by total abstinence from injuring himself or 
another counts in the kingdom of God; and they forget that 
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for the reformation of society, as a whole, we must ‘ with 
patience wait.” 


It would be a fatal mistake for the church, or any body of 


philanthropists, to undertake the business of making saloons 
respectable, or establishing respectable saloons, thus giving 
their sanction to the drinking of beer and wine. Could the 
result be accomplished, we do not want to become a beer- 
drinking or wine-drinking people. Much might be said 
along this line. Rather let us hold up the ideal of a pecple 
who shall discard from their list of beverages all that are 
distinctly alcoholic and intoxicating. Let the church be true 
to this ideal. Let as many of her people as will, live up to 
it. Let this be taught in our Sunday Schools and homes. 
The time will come when the people will demand such laws 
upon their statute-books as will banish the saloon from their 
midst. 
CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, 
President Unitarian Church Temperance Society. 


Rev. Epwarp Evererr Watrn — 

My Dear Siv:—In reply to your letter requesting my 
opinion of Dr. Rainsford’s scheme for encouraging the sale of 
light wines and beers, I will avoid a long discussion of the 
subject and express my views as simply as possible. 

After one has read the full account of Dr. Rainsford’s talk 
in which he divulges his scheme it seems apparent that the 
novel proposition which he advances was called forth by a 
condition of things which is, in a large degree, peculiar to 
New York City, where there has been of late a good deal of 
sensation developed relating to saloons. What he says of 
New York is no doubt true in a less degree of other cities. 
Apparently he can see no other way of elevating those who 
patronize saloons than to have them conducted in a more 
respectable manner. 

It seems to me that the carrying out of his bold suggestion 
has more possibilities of evil than of good, for, while it might 
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accomplish something of good by giving opportunity to 
habitual drinkers of hard liquors to satisfy their social incli- 
nations in a place where only light liquors are sold, it would 
work a great deal more evil by adding the countenance of 
respectability, as he suggests, to drinking-places, which 
would undoubtedly attract those who are prejudiced against 
alcoholic liquors. 

I am convinced that the drinking of light wines and beers 
would undoubtedly create an appetite for stronger liquors. 
For this reason, among others, I believe temperance, on the 
whole, would be more surely advanced by encouraging places 
for the sale of non-alcoholic drinks, and, if possible, make 
the opportunity for sociability prominent. 

Surely the line must be drawn somewhere between alco- 
holic and non-alcoholic drinks; where shall it be drawn? 
One man may say that light wines and beers shall not contain 
more than three per cent. of alcohol, another may say five per 
cent. is not too much, still another may have another view. 
It seems to me thet if we draw the line anywhere it should be 
drawn between alcoholic and non-aicoholic drinks. 

I have been surprised at many expressions of satisfaction 
which I have received from men of all classes for the oppor- 
tunity afforded at my place of business for obtaining a 
refreshing drink, and I frequently find at my counters bar- 
tenders and owners of liquor-saloons expressing themselves 
as gratified with the drinks there obtained. 

Dr. Rainsford expresses himself as not being in favor of 
what he terms ‘‘ soft” drinks. I assume he had in mind 
what are known as temperance drinks. No doubt many 
drinks of this kind are sold which are not satisfactory. They 
are carelessly prepared and lack an attractive flavor. But 
when temperance drinks are honestly and carefully prepared 
from wholesome materials and offered in an attractive way, 
they are refreshing and invigorating, and I have had many 
hundreds of persons say to me during the time I have been 
engaged in the sale of them, that by taking a drink at my 
temperance bar their appetite for stronger drinks has been 
satisfied. 
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I am greatly surprised that Dr. Rainsford should take the 
position of advocating the sale of intoxicating liquors anc 
discouraging the sale of temperance drinks. 

I think it better to advocate a scheme that would tend to 
increase the prejudice now existing against intoxicating 
liquors, rather than to advance Dr. Rainsford’s ideas, which, it 
seems to me, would necessarily tend to dull this prejudice. 

Very respectfully yours, 
C. S. EATON. 

; Mr. Eaton is the gentleman who conducts Thompson’s 
Spa, which is probably the best attended and most fashion- 
able ‘* drinking-saloon” in Boston, though no intoxicants are 
sold there. | 


INDIAN LIFE.* 
BY GEORGE TRUMAN KERCHEVAL. 


Tue Indians scattered over the continent are not alike ; 
describing one tribe may give you no idea of another. I 
have seen a Winnebago look more like a Japanese than a 
Cheyenne, and I have seen a Chinaman resemble an Irishman 
more than a Zuni resembles a Chippewa. 

We call the Spaniard, the German, the French, the Eng- 
lish, Europeans; so we call all the original inhabitants of this 
continent Indians. Yet one tribe may resemble and have as 
much affection * for another as the French for the German, 
while their customs may be as much alike as the English and 
the Italian. 

Indians themselves ridicule the people who picture them 
all as noble; the, Indians know that vagabonds and dishonest 
people exist among them as among us. It is impossible to. 
consider the Indians en masse. Some live by hunting or 
fishing, others are herders or farmers or surveyors ; some are 
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interpreters, scouts, soldiers, policemen, carpenters, shoe- 
makers, blacksmiths, printers, engineers; some are working 
in factories, or raising stock, or cultivating their own farms ; 
others are teachers or nurses or cooks or clerks, missionaries, 
doctors, ministers, or lawyers; and this answers the questions, 
Can the Indian be educated? Will the Indian work ? 

These people are not fading away; on the contrary, the 
birth-rates outnumber the death-rates. As an Indian said to 
me: ‘* We will not fade away except it be by amalgamation 
with the white race.” 

To-day, over three-quarters of the Indians of the United 
States are self-supporting. We can no longer afford to call 
them paupers, though we have tried to keep them such by our 
lack of interest, and our lack of common sense in dealing 
with them. It is time for us to stop blaming the govern- 
ment; it is our own personal fault that they have been 
cheated and treated worse than condemned prisoners. This 
country is ruled by popular opinion; if we are not interested 
in the laws of the country we do not deserve their protec- 
tion; itis our fault that we have been content to take care 
of our own comfort, and that we, over sixty million of peo- 
ple, have allowed these original Americans to be unprotected 
by law. It is only ten years since we have given them our 
courts. There are fifty tribes without any missionary ; are 
we content to Lave it so? Are we content to acknowledge 
that we are ashamed of our policy; to blush when we read 
a foreigner’s opinion of our action? Can not each of us try 
at least to show our interest by doing something, however 
small, to help them? Give them your good will; after that, 
listen to both sides of the question; hear their side if you 
can. Americans should never condemn a people unheard. 

We give the benefit of our educational institutions to the 
Poles, the Irish, the Norwegians, the Germans, the French, 
the English, the Russians, but we do not provide enough 
schools for the Indians. We provide only enough for one-third 
of them, and many of these are so badly ventilated and so 
poorly managed that the children fall ill, and some horrible 
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examples of our civilization are there set before them. We 
expect a white child of ordinary intelligence to take twelve 
years in which to go through school; the Indian has to learn 
a new language when he goes to school, for he does not 
naturally speak English; three years is allowed him at the 
Agency school, and he is then expected to be started on the 
road to civilization. 

We have spent one hundred and seventy-five million dollars 
in trying to exterminate the Indians. Think of it! over 
sixty million of people trying to kill, rather than to educate, 
a people whose school population is equal only to the popula- 
tion of Rhode Island. The city of Boston spends one mil- 
lion seven hundred dollars annually for schools ; if the United 
States, 7. €., the government, would spend less than twice 
this amount, all the Indians of school age in the whole 
country would have a chance to be educated. You know, 
and so do I, that the government can afford it. Why is it not 
dune? Because the majority of us do not care whether it is 
done or not. That is the reason. You and I are comfortable, 
and that fact brings its own responsibility. Was there any 
use in past time of educating us if it has not made us anx- 
ious that others should have the same privilege? Do not 
think: ‘* Some one off in Washington will attend to that.” 
Remember that those people in Washington are sent there to 
represent you. Let us be willing to take the responsibility 
which helongs to us. 

Some one said to me the other day:  ‘* The Indians have 
the grandest religion of any barbarous people.” 

No, that is a mistake; I tell you how it was made; they 
live up to the spirit of their religion, whatever it may happen 
to be. Think of the beauty of our lives if we lived up to 
the spirit of Christ’s teaching. 

One of the Indians writes to me: ‘* Oh, if only some one 
would come to help us for the love of Christ! Who is com- 
ing here to do Christ’s work, is there no one to help us? 
Does every one work only for money? There are no words 
in which to describe the misery here. The drinking is simply 
awful. When will some one come to our rescue?” 
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e This Indian, who calls for some one to come and help, says 
e that this evil, drunkenness, was almost unknown among them 
an under the tribal law. One day she pointed out to me a tall, 
at j broad-shouldered man, and said: +* Te used to punish tie 
- Indians who had gotten drunk. The chief chose him to do 
si this because he was strong and fearless: to strike an Indian 


usually costs the striker his life; it is the worst indignity that 
, can befall an Indian.” 

If a man had been guilty of drunkenness, the next day, or 
: when he was sober, witnesses were called who had seen him 
drunk, he was tied to the stake, bis back was bared, and he 
was publicly flogged. You can imagine the disgrace. That 
was their law. Now there is no one to punish them under 
our law, and the drunkenness among them is frightful, and 
the Indian women among them beg us to help them. 

If we could get any money for the Law and Order Committee 
on the Omaha Reserve, three hundred dollars a year, we might 
try to stop this evil. We need to enforce our law. Once 
only the man who was chosen to chastise them himself got 
drunk, and the next day the chief called his men together and 
told them that he knew some of them had seen that Jawapa 
had been drunk, and he asked: ** What young man will go 





and bring him here and flog him?” There was perfect silence. 
Z He asked agein. No one would flog him; they stood in 
awe of Jawapa; they were afraid to touch him. The chief 
sent for Jawapa, and when he came he told him that he had 


been drunk, that he knew the penalty, but that none of these 





E men who stood around would flog him.  Jawapa took off 
© his shirt, went to the stake, and, turning round, told them 
: that he knew that he had disobeyed the law and must be 
i punished ; that he would not harm any one who flogged him ; 
F that he knew he deserved it; he was ready. So he was 


publicly flogged. 

The Indian knows what justice is, and will obey law. In 
the Indian Territory it is common, if an Indian is sentenced 
é to death, not to keep him in prison, for they know that at 
f the time appointed for him to die he will come and deliver 
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himself up to the law. Never has an Indian failed to do this 
but once, and that was last year when a noted criminal was 
allowed to go free, and, as many a white man would do, he 
left the country, but this is the only instance. 

We need just such traits of justice and truth to mix with 
our American civilization. There is a spirit of ‘* lend a hand” 
among these people, although I know of no clubs among them 
of that name. When we were fighting the Nez Perces, some 
years ago, Chief Joseph, in the thickest of the fight, found one 
of our young officers wounded on the field. Though he was 
an enemy, Joseph stooped over him, and said: ‘+ It is sad 
for one to die so young.” He wrapped him in his own cover- 


ing, and carried him to a place of safety. We are proud of 


humanity that shows such compassion. We were fighting these 
Nez Perces, and had driven them from their farms and homes 
that white gold-seekers might have both. 

Another ‘* lend a hand” deed of quite a different kind comes 
to my mind. When my friend, Bright Eyes, went to the 
mission school another child was there with whom she was 
always quarrelling. At the supper-table, one night, Bright 
Eyes noticed that her little neighbor had some gravy on her 
plate that was left from dinner. She knew the child dis- 
liked it. The children had bread and molasses for supper, but 
before they could eat this they were obliged to first eat 
whatever had been left on their plates from dinner. This 
plan might save dish-washing, and it might save food, but 
it gave the children a queer idea of civilized manners, and 
little idea of politeness or cleanliness, and was ruinous to 
digestion. Poor little Bright Eyes thought: ‘* We are 
always quarrelling; may be if I eat that gravy for her it 
might make her feel friendlier. I have not always been good 
to her. I could show her I meant to like her, and be her 
friend, and feel kindly.” She sat turning it over in her mind, 
and, after a great struggle, she offered to eat it. The child 
eagerly pushed it toward her, and Bright Eyes gradually 
swallowed it, but she was e very sick child all that night and 
the next day. 
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On the mission steps one night I tried to tell the children 
a fairy story in the twilight, but it was no use; their first 
They want the truth told 


question was: ‘Is that true?” 
to them upon all occasions. They like to hear about other 
nationalities, and about other countries, and the animals and 
birds to be found there. When one of them goes on a 
journey he shows no curiosity at the time; he would not con- 
sider it polite. But when he comes home his friends gather 
around him, and he tells them what he has seen, and with a 
stick he draws a map upon the ground, and shows the relation 
of distance, and the situation of objects. The parents have 
a passionate love for their children, and in some tribes when 
a father hears that his child is a girl he will say:  ** T must 
treat her better than a boy, because she is not so strong.” 

The boys and the girls do not play together as freely as white 
children. The girls have few playthings, and make dolls out 
of sticks or rags, and they help their mother to care for the 
vegetables. The boys work with their father. In former 
days the boys went on the hunt, but now their work is in the 
field, taking care of the farm or the stock. 

Some of the children are near enough to a town to go to 
the district school. Two little friends of mine complained to 
their mother that they did not want to go to that school any 
more. Upon inquiry she found it was because the other boys 
called them «Injuns,” and said their mother was nothin’ 
but an Injun.” 

She asked, «* What are they ?” 

‘© Oh,” said the boys, ‘* Swedes, and Trish, and German.” 

‘* Mv little sons,” she said, ‘*they are foreigners. Tell 
them so, but tell them that you are ¢rue Americans.” 

The boys went off triumphant. The quick wit of their 
Indian mother, who had never been off the ‘ Reserve,” 
saved the children further teasing; the foreigners were 
silenced. 

The Indian boys and girls once had many ponies to ride, 
but now the few they have are used for farm-work. They 
marry when quite young, the boys when eighteen or twenty, 
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the girls at sixteen or seventeen. The majority of all Indians: 


wear what we call the civilized dress. Formerly a girl could 
not speak to a man, among the Omahas, were he not an 
uncle, a parent, or a brother; one of the Indians told me 
it would not be proper for a girl to speak to a gronp of her 
father’s friends, even if her father were talking with them. 
It is more general now for them to do more as we do. The 
girls, under the old way, could not go out of sight of the home 
unless some girl friends or an old woman accompanied them. 
The boys had to plan to meet the girls at the spring, where 
two or three girls are allowed to go together for water. 
Sioux boys learn love-songs, and play them on a sort of flute, 
and the girls know by the tunes what the words are that the 
boys would say. 

Under the new law, i. e., since the Indians have been 
obliged to take so many acres of their land, one hundred 
and sixty acres for heads of families, they come under the 
law of the state or territory in which they live, and so have 
but one wife. Formerly, as in old Biblical days, they had 
two or sometimes four wives. I had seen thousands of 
Indians, and been among them, but never until I went to 
live at an Indian’s home, and to be treated as one of them, 
did I know of the caste that exists. We are too apt to class 
them all together, but they are some of them servants, cooks, 
or nurses; all the women in one household are not the wives 
of one man, but the servants of his wife. 

Bright Eyes,-on the Omaha Reserve, has some boxes fixed 
as shelves in her dining-room, and here, from her own 
library, she keeps books and magazines, and calls it her Lend- 
ing Library. There is room there for many more books and 
magazines if any one will send them. These she lends to 
the Indians, and to the white people who live on farms near. 
Until you have been upon the prairie, shut up ina house where 
there is nothing to read, you cannot appreciate what a bless~ 
ing such a chance of borrowing a book is. Some of the 
books are worn almost to pieces with reading. The address 


is: The Lending Library, care of Mrs. Tibbles, Bancroft, 
Cuming County, Nebraska. 
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fighteen miles from where Bright Eyes (Mrs. Tibbles) 
lives is the Indian Boarding School, provided by the United 
States Government. On the ground is a fine chicken-coop, 
so attractive an octagonal, good-sized building that I 
thought it was the doctor's office. Sometimes Dr. Susan 
LaFlesche has over a hundred patients a month, and I knew 
that she needed an oflice in which to receive them; but, no, 
it was the chicken-coop. Another fine place was the pig-pen, 
so elegant that no pig had yet been allowed to go inside. 
Then I went to see the children’s school-house. The snow 
and the rain came in so they were building a cheap place with 
three rooms in it for the children. That is finished now, but 
IT could not but think that if the children had a school-house 
as fine in proportion to their needs and future usefulness as 
had been provided for the chickens and the pigs, how much 
more comprehensive the words ‘* American homes” and 
civilization” might be to them. I went to see the 
children’s sitting-room; it is a long room, with wooden 
benches against each side of the wall; no idea of home-life 
can the children gain from this. What was there for the 
children? Nothing. It was absolutely bare; staring white 
walls, no games, no pictures, no books were there then. A 
cupboard took up one corner of the room. In that was an 
organ. The children are all fond of music, and most of them 
love to sing, but the musie was locked away from them. One of 
the teachers wrote to me the other day that she wished she 
had something to teach with, that the requisition for the 
necessary things had gotten lost; she did not say whether 
it was on the way to Washington or in the office of the 
Interior Department that they had been lost, but the result is 
that nothing can be sent by the government to her for her 
pupils until next fall. Some kind people who have heard 
that the Indians at the Omaha Agency are trying to get a read- 
ing-room, have sent to them some books and some games, 
and one or two magazines, and one paper. More good has 
been done by this little beginning than one might expect. 
These games have furnished object lessons, which this teacher 
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(who had nothing to teach with) has used in teaching the chil- 
dren English. Charts and maps and books, and, above all, 
illustrated papers, are just what any one who wants to help 
these young girls and boys had better send. The address is: 
The Marguerite Library, Omaha Agency, Thurston County, 
Nebraska. 

Missionaries have been sent to the Indians. Some have 
done good work, some have done more harm than good. I 
fear that we are not yet educated to the point when we are 
satisfied to follow Christ’s command, to do unto others as we 
desire to be done by, and to love our neighbor as ourselves. 
We want to tack a long creed to that. We want to teach the 
people who have not Christ’s teaching to guide them, to be a 
Presbyterian, or a Baptist, or a Romanist, or something else ; 
often the greater is lost sight of in the unimportant. 

I hope that some day a missionary may be sent to the 
Omahas, and go representing no sect, but from such erganiza- 
tions combined as the King’s Daughters, the King’s Sons, 
and all of the Clubs bearing the Wadsworth mottoes in their 
hearts, and that this missionary shall be a woman, to visit the 
Indians in their homes and to help and teach them domestic 
work as well as Christ-love, and that she shall go to them 
and say, ‘*I have come to you from the children of Christ. I 
bear their message of love and good-will.” And I hope, 
also, that some day people who have the good-will; the 
money, and the common sense combined, will erect a non- 
sectarian school among these people, something like the 
house that the college girls have successfully managed in the 
poor district of New York City, and that these women of 
America shall go and live six months at 2 time among the 
Omahas and do exactly there as in New York, and at last 
give the Indian an idea of what a home is. These girls would 
learn a great deal about the Indian, and the Indian would 
learn a great deal about us; we and the Indian know too 
much of the evil side of each other’s life. It creates a feel- 
ing of distrust; we want to teach them our good side, and 
we want to convince ourselves of their good side, which all 
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persons acknowledge who have lived among them and who 
are not wanting to get something out of them. I mention 
women for these places because the Indian, as well as other 
people, advance as they respect womanhood. When they see 
examples of our best womanhood among them, the burden of 
the Indian mother will be lightened. We harm these people 
by sending them any but our best, for they are great 
imitators. 

There are a number of boarding schools scattered over the 
different reservations for the Indians, and I believe members 
of the Clubs could find plenty of work to do in these schools 
for the Indian boys and girls. The schvol assembly-room is 
usually bare, like the one I have described. If the boys and 
girls here could sead out books, and pictures, and illustrated 
papers, and games, as some have already done for the Omaha 
reading-room (some new, some of them those that white 
children have used and can spare), many an Indian’s life 
would be brightened. 

A package of Christmas cards gives these children delight, 
though they may have previously done service before, if they 
are bright and clean when sent. 

The northern boys and girls and the southern boys and 
girls of twenty years ago have become fast friends and 
comrades, and this fact has made our country better. If the 
white boys and girls and the Indian boys and girls will be- 
come friends and comrades, ready to ‘* look forward and not 
back,” what a glorious nation we shall have! North, South, 
cast, and West, let us join forces and work ‘In His Name.” 
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Aout three miles from the new City Hall, shut in from 
the world by the bold slope of the Twin Peaks, in a valley 
wooded with pine, acacia, and eucalyptus, comfortably nestles 
the county poor-farm of eighty acres. Two large buildings, 
with a third set apart alone upon a hill, suggest a suburban 
hotel or sanitarium. The spot is the perfection of retirement 
and repose, of seclusion and lovely peace. But quiet shades, 
green lawns, and bright flowers cannot conceal the pitiful 
truth. This is the home of ‘* the wounded, the beaten, who 
have fallen in the battle of life,” too often in a strife unholy. 
When mortals meet their Waterloo, and their grip on life is 
lost, unless some friendly hand is offered the almshouse ts 
the only alternative from despair and suicide. 

Forty-one nationalities are represented in this gathering, 
passing through the gates in a mournful procession of sixteen 
hundred and nine poor sculs during the year past; creating a 
maximum resident population of eight hundred and fifty. 

To house, clothe, and feed, to succor the weak and dying, 
restrain the lawless, and convert this motley little mob into a 
law-abiding community, is the onerous duty of the head of 
this institution. There is little monotony in his life, for 
comedy and tragedy alternate in rapidly-shifting scenes. 

There is a species of owl which swallows a mouse that gets 
in his way, and, crushing out the life-blood, ejects the bones 
and fur in a ball: in much the same condition come these 
poor creatures, ground to little more than dust and rags by 
the mill-stones of dissipation. Oceasionally, sparks of 
nobility are found, and then there is the surprise and joy of 
discovering a jewel in an ash-heap, followed by the unspeak- 
able difliculty of trying to find the proper setting for the real 
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gem of charscter. Such surprises we find among the incur- 


ables, coming from far in search of health, only to find them- 
selves helpless, penniless, and homeless. 

Three times a week the almshouse van brings in its 
uncanny load from the city prison, the City and County Hlos- 
pital, and from the mayor's office, whence, by permit, they 
come to escape homes of discomfort and poverty. Street 
beggars, vagrants, and drunkards come from the city prison. 
From the City and County Hospital come the incurables, for 
whom the almshouse serves as a sort of dumping-ground. 
By permit from the mayor come those who have passed their 
wage-working days, and are out of harmony with their 
generation by reason of old age, stock speculation, lottery 
tickets, or undutiful relatives; with a good sprinkling of 
mothers-in-law who have found themselves unwelcome in 
the home-nest. All these represent the respectable element, 
and constitute the aristocracy of the place. 

The typical pauper takes all he can get without a ** thank 
you,” is never satisfied, and is constitutionally lazy. I have 
known one of these people to walk to the city and back, eight 
miles, to get his rights, in the shape of a letter from a priest or 
a friend to prove that he was unable to wash dishes two hours 
aday. The favorite excuse from work is ‘* heart disease,” 
which sppears to be so popular a complaint among them that 
it seems as if their hearts were as diseased as their moral 
nature. 

Visit our suburban retreat some day, and stand on the 
porch as the van arrives; just a little nearer the pot of helio- 
trope, for you may have need of a cloud of perfume, as the 
motley company, one by one, slowly and painfully, hobble and 
shamble up the stairs to the office for registration. They are 
chiefly old or middle-aged men, with a shuffling gait, which, 
experience teaches, is an indication of lost ambition and 
stifled conscience ; a woman or two file past us, and occasion- 
uly a yvoung man with consumption, coming to spend his 
last days in the incurable ward. 

In the office the usual routine of questions is put to each 
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new-comer : — ** How old are you?) Where were you born? 
Married or single? What has been your occupation? Tem- 
perate or intemperate? How long since you last took a bath ?” 
Then follows a supper of bread and tea, and a bath if need- 
ful, after which a bed is assigned, and the new-comer is 
initiated. 

While your attention was attracted to the office, perhaps you 
did not notice that, from the floor of the van, they took some- 
thing that was once a woman, in a dirty black gown, unable 
to move hand or foot, her hair matted, her face unwashed ; 
two restless eyes, rolling about in hollow sockets, prove that 
she is more than a clod. Ona mattress she was borne to the 
woman’s hospital and placed on the floor till she was washed 
and made fit to occupy a clean bed. I have had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing this wretched creature revive, become penitent, 
and die peacefully, even hopefully. Absorbed as we were in 
this hopeless wreck of a woman, a young man of fine features 
and cultivated bearing passed up the steps almost unnoticed, 
much to his comfort. A quick sympathy led me to follow 
him up and learn that he had left a good home in an eastern 
city, and, thinking to see the world, had travelled until fever 
fastened upon him and landed him in the City and County 
Hospital, friendless and penniless. From that he was passed 
on to the almshouse to make room for others. His parents 
were notified, and soon came an anxious father across the 
continent to claim his own, grieving much that his child 
should be found in an almshouse. 

Some time after this there appeared in the office a stately 
gentleman, so well dressed that I rose to meet him as a visitor 
of the institution; but, sinking into a chair, he bowed his 
head with a grief-stricken air, saying: —‘* Oh, no, madam, I 
am not a visitor, I ask for shelter, I have walked the streets 
asking for work until Iam exhausted. I find that there is no 
place for an old man like me in the world. I am a druggist 
and a college-bred man, but it is all to no purpose. I can’t 
die, so I came here. My wife and two daughters are in 
heaven, and I wish I could go, too.” Broken in health, he had 
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come to California with a little money, which soon found 
wings, and to-day this southern gentleman is one of the most 
rtlued members of the almshouse community. Heroic in 
misfortune, feeble in health, he is always doing some kind- 
ness; bed-ridden patients know him as ‘* the kind old gentle- 
man.” It is a pleasure to supply him w:th the best reading- 
matter, to win a courtly bow and a few well-chosen words of 
gratitude. This man has found a royal panacea for his own 
heart-aches in ministering to others. I could multiply cases 
to show that not all are paupers who are constrained to take 
alms of the city. Especially do we find such exceptions 
among the aged incurables, ‘* who strove and who failed, 
acting bravely a desperate part.” 

Fitting each to his place, is the serious problem of classi- 
fication, to be worked out in the spirit of mercy and justice. 
Agnes, ‘*‘ the Blizzard,” a pseudonym gained by many fits of 
ungovernable temper, ferociously knocking her head against 
the wall, and pouring forth volleys of wrath, makes a pande- 
monium for her helpless room-mate, a feeble old woman, who 
feels the danger of losing her few remaining faculties when 
‘¢ the Blizzard” is let loose. 

It is astonishing how many cranks enjoy the hospitality of 
the city: a fair majority of these people are subject to aber- 
rations, being out of their heads and off their legs. One 
man insists that some one is trying to poison him, and begs 
permission to take his rations out of the pot with his own 
fork, to save his precious life. .\ woman daily addresses a 
blood-curdling apostrophe to ‘* the man under the bed,” and 
makes nightly search for the same. Poor crazy Maria has 
discovered a plot that I shall be murdered, and watches my 
interests with untiring fidelity. Gentle Lucy has been 
through seas of trouble; she was once a first-class dress- 
maker, but came to us wrecked, body and mind, by typhoid 
fever; with tearful eye she asks if she has done anything 
wrong, and if she is held as a prisoner. Like ‘* Alice, Ben 
Bolt,” she ‘* weeps with delight when you give her a smile, 
and trembles with fear at your frown.” Scotch Bessie, a 
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good soul, is lost in a romantic day dream. ‘*1 dinna ken 
why Jamie tarries so lang; if he will na come soon, he'll na 
find me here,” is her touching refrain, as she fades day by 
day. Loyal to her lover, she will not allow any reflections 
on his ungenerosity in leaving her in such a place while 
wandering in foreign parts. It is necessary to be careful, for 
an abrupt appearance may throw poor Bessie into hysterics, 
thinking I have brought the good word of his return. The 
fitful dream will soon be over, und Bessie will go where lovers 
part no more. Passing through the wards we see a half-par- 
alyzed woman, with fine lines in her face, who was a spy in 
the civil war. She is a phenomenal snorer, and met her 
accusers at the point of a pair of scissors. As by inspiration 
‘came the thought of classifying her with several deaf women ; 
‘since then all is peace, for her companions are in blessed 
ignorance of her midnight crescendoes. Deafness seems to 
count as a blessing in this place, for I note that the deaf 
women have the most serene faces, and seem happier. The 
blind woman in yonder corner will tell you that she has a 
‘¢decromo on her octave nerve.” At times she is afflicted 
with familiar spirits, and makes wild sorties after them with 
her cane. 

Such marked differences in character complicate the prob- 
lem of classification, for the sad-eyed woman, who deserves 
better things, is placed beside tue moral wreck, just out of 
the city prison, who charges the air with her impure language, 
and fails not to use her fangs on her peaceful neighbor, whose 
presence is a reproach. Such things must not be, and to this 
end much thought and energy should be directed. 

Placing the children found in the institution in organiza- 
tions adapted to their care, was a long step in the right direc- 
tion; but we have four pitiful misfits, all helpless imbecile 
children. A blind, mute, imbecile girl is refused by the 
State Blind Asylum because she is unteachable, and by the 
Home for Feeble-minded Children because she is blind. The 
three remaining children are helpless as infants, and are 
proper subjects for the incurable ward in a children’s hos- 
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pital, and we hope that the great heart of San Francisco will 
be touched by their needs. 

Our philanthropic line of thought was interrupted by a call 
from the housekeeper, who reported that a ‘* lady,” just in 
from the city prison, refused a bath, and authority was called 
for. Gentle suasion was first tried, but the O’Sullivan blood 
was up, and the fire of the Irish kings flashed in her eyes as she 
poured forth anathemas, mingled with the positive declaration 
that a bath she would not take and be « kill’t entoirely,” and to 
the mayor she will go and get her rights, and ‘ ye’ll see what 
ye have to say about it.” and more that gentle ears must not 
hear, uttered with a vehemence that would do credit to a Sarah 
Bernhardt. Finally, staggered by the firm command that, 
dead or alive, she must go clean, she submited to the painful 
operation, held in check only by the power of the law, and 
came forth a cleaner and a wiser woman, proving immersion 
to be a means of grace. Experience teaches that a clean body 
demands a clean bed. This precedes an improved behavior, 
pure speech, and self-respect that asks for work rather than 
accepts from the public a living without any return of service. 
There is condensed wisdom in the old saying: ‘ Cleanliness 
is next to godliness.” 

By an interesting process of evolution, a fair majority of 
degraded human beings will yield to a process of cleanliness 
and order, and rise to a higher plane of life, taking not a little 
satisfaction in their own improved condition. But they easily 
revert to their old ways, because of shiftless habits, and, 
therefore, should be kept long enough in mould of goed influ- 
ences to harden. In this way public institutions, carefully 
managed, do good service in holding the lower classes to a 
better condition. Their management should be based always 
on remedial methods. The Salvation Army thus touches a 
key-note in the betterment of mankind when it sends its 
envoys, as cleaners, into dark places to bring order out of 
chaos by scrubbing while they sing thrilling army songs. 

The tidy woman feels far superior to her unkempt neigh- 
bor; and, strange as it may seem, there is an aristocracy in 
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the almshouse. Kate in the ‘* Grand Hall” rarely speaks to 
Biddy O'Neil in ‘* Pauper Alley,” and I am confidentially 
informed that ‘* Biddy, she snuffs and swears, and takes a drop 
too much, and you never saw the likes of her until yer came 
to this place. Me husband—the Lord have mercy on_ his 
soul, he’s dead and buried these ten years, poor dear — he 
always kept me like a lady.” Effete gentility dwells fondly 
on past glory. ** Red-nosed McCarthy,” shaking with palsy, 
boasts of fine connections, thinks herself a prima donna, and 
carols of nights, to the sorrow of her neighbors. Like the 
when 


’ 


Frenchman’s wife, she shows ‘plenty disposition’ 
suppressed. 

Let us pass down ‘* Pauper Alley ” and emerge into the 
incurables’ hospital department, the most important and inter- 
esting feature of the institution. At present there are two 
hundred and ten patients in the hospital-wards, waiting their 
release from the worn and weary flesh ; to whom death comes 
as a blessed messenger of peace. To visit these poor creat- 
ures with offerings of fruit and flowers, papers or magazines, 
and cheering words, brings the reward of grateful smiles. 
Once discover that your presence brings joy to the sick and 
dying, and you return to the service, bound by a sacred spell. 
It is something like the fascination that holds us to the pages 
of a novel, as we read through tear-dimmed eyes; but it 
takes a stouter heart to read in living faces a chapter of sor- 
row and pain. Paralysis, heart disease, and ‘* cussedness ” 
are the most difficult to diagnose, and the malingerer serves 
asa sort of living blister to surrounding humanity. In an 
institution of this kind the men generally outnumber the 
women, and are of a decidedly higher type. 

A woman can sweep, dust, sew, and tend baby well into 
old age, but when a man can go no more out as a wage- 
worker by reason of the infirmities of old age, his chances are 
few, and under the stress of unfortunate circumstances he 


finds his way to the almshouse. In my day dreams I see a place: 


where a well-disposed old man can get light work, and main- 
tain his self-respect. 
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The women are harder to manage than the men, for they 
represent the lowest class of laborers, who are wrecked by 
vice and dissipation, and who are without that practical knowl- 


edge of law and order which men pick up in their contact 
with men. When a man defies the law a dozen men will try 
to set him right, but when a woman offends the chances are 
that the morbid sympathy of her associates will support her. 
Only ahead and a firm hand can hold the scales of justice 
under such conditions. It is hard to make them understand 
that evil-doing knows no sex. ‘It's a woman, poor crathur, 
and she did not mane anythink.” 

Among those of our people who do not deserve to be 
classed as paupers, and who command respect by their con- 
duct and manners, one of Nature’s noblemen comes to mind. 
A beautiful, clear eye, and a long, flowing white beard sug- 
gest Sir Walter Scott's Old) Mortality restoring the time- 
worn grave-stones on the banks of the Clyde. Once a 
cancer-patient, but now relieved by an operation, he has 
since devoted his untiring energies to dressing wounds, and 
caring for the sick and the dying; to another cancer-patient 
he is a ministering angel. Such services cannot be recovered 
in dollars and cents, and yet this man is registered a pauper. 
Good old ** Michael” — peace to his ashes !—how he loved 
wild flowers and the blue sky, and communed with nature 
till his soul was filled with poetry, and with love for the good 
and true. Poor in this world’s goods, but rich in faith, his 
death-bed was like a Mount of Transfiguration, and I feel 
stronger since he turned his dying eyes upon me radiant with 
holy light, and with a look of ineffable sweetness said: ‘+ I 
will pray for vou always.” A pauper’s grave holds his sacred 
dust, but Michael is beyond the stars, equal with kings and 
princes. 

Another notable character is old Jesse, the English gnome, 
eighty years old, feeble, hunch-backed, and deaf; looking 
through a pair of heavy-rimmed, old-fashioned spectacles, 
dropping his h’s indiscriminately, putting up his withered 
ears like fans to catch the sound when 


hands behind his 
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addressed ; most grateful for a paper or magazine, making a 
quaint obeisance by way of gratitude. Is it not enough to 
be mis-shapen, old, and deaf, without being a pauper, too? 
Yet this good man bears his heavy cross without a murmur, 
and is faithful and true to every duty. Such inmates redeem 
the place, and would make an almshouse a saint’s rest. With 
a parting word for old Jesse, come with me through the 
violet walks in the garden, catching their sweet incense as we 
pass. 

At the gate-keeper’s cabin let me introduce to you a sea- 
man, one of the few Americans among us, one-half of whose 
head is sound and clear, and the other half completely addled. 
Like the honored Mr. Bergh of New York, he loves animals, 
and adopts every quadruped on the premises. His lodge is 
adorned with horns and hoofs, which he describes as ‘* sou- 
veeners of his pets.” A sick cow, with a green blinder on 
her left eye, meanders about. The old man has no heart for 
doctors, and assures me that ‘* the entire medical faculty has 
not brought as much knowledge into the world as our grand- 
mothers took out of it.” He sleeps ina long box, which he 
alls his coffin, and has given us written instructions for his 
interment in the same queerly upholstered affair. 

Passing this gate, there stands before us the hospital, 
christened by the inmates the ** Last Chance.”  Ilere, apart 
from the other buildings, inclosed and guarded, are kept 
ninety-five men who have forfeited their liberties for offend- 
ing against the laws of God and man. Reason long ago abdi- 
cated in favor of self-indulgence, till the tremendous impetu- 
osity of unbridled passion has burned out manhood and honor, 
and left them like extinct craters, seamed and charred and 
furrowed by the scars of dead fires. They are no longer 
men, but, as vacant, senseless clods, they must exist till their 
time is fulfilled to be resolved to earth again. What purpose 
such creatures serve in the economy of creation, is beyond our 
ken. We commend them to the Infinite Wisdom and Love. 
While moral chills, goose-flesh, and pessimistic thoughts creep 


over us, we Coax 2 smile with an apple, a picture, or a kind 
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word, hoping a ray of light will pierce the gloom of the deso- 
late temple of the human heart. 

Music seems to charm them into fixed attention. As the 
strains of **TLlome, Sweet Home ” died away, a poor old shat- 
tered wreck called from a window above: ** IT hope I'll hear 
you again in heaven.” ‘Zip, the monkey man,” as he is 
called, is the only happy creature within the enclosure. — All 
unconscious of his pitiful deformity, he capers and frolies in 
glee, his past a blank, his future a riddle; for who can tell if 
there is a soul imprisoned in that unseemly body? He is 
surely a case of arrested development, or the long-sought 
‘* missing link.” 

After all, these poor people are what their past has made 
them. Heredity and environment have been against them in 
the majority of cases. Few have been taught to respect the 
body as a temple of the spirit, and consecrate it to high and 
holy purposes. Ilave those of us who have been well favored 
made so much of our opportunities that we can afford to wrap 
ourselves in a garment of self-righteousness, and lie down to 
pleasant dreams unheeding the cry of the human? We live 
ina grandly humanitarian age, and hearts are easily moved to 
pity and help distressed humanity ; but we must understand 
the conditions we seek to relieve, else in our zeal we may 
degrade rather than uplift, by undermining self-respect. 

Drunkenness ts the backbone of pauperism, and it is safe to 
say that n.ne out of every ten of our people come to us 
because of that evil habit. The almshouse is largely an inebri- 
ate asylum. For two years we have been grappling with this 
monster evil, and we feel persuaded that it is hydra-headed, 
with an octopus grip on humanity that all) Christendom 
combined cannot unloose. Mothers bring liquor to. their 
sons, and friend smuggles it to friend. It is, therefore, 
necessary to be on the war-path early and late, with the 
alertness of a detective, to hold it in check. 

Our city is grossly imposed upon by men and women who 
are capable of earning a living, but will indulge in drunken 
revels with the deliberate intention of falling back on the tax- 
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payers to sustain them when they have drained the cup, and 
are forwarded to the almshouse with all their vermin and pro- 
fanity. They are cleansed, housed, and fed, till they make 
their escape to the city to repeat the offence, again and again, 
until they become paralyzed, and return to stay until death 
kindly relieves the city of their support. Without high walls 
it is impossible to keep this class. Such people degrade the 
institution and prevent charity, and should be kept under 
restraint to save the city from their wretched presence and 
moral miasma, which is likely to spread and overburden our 
insane asylums and institutions for the feeble-minded. We 
have traced all our imbeciles and epileptics to inebriate parent - 
age, till we are persuaded that it is a sacred duty to pro- 
tect the mass from this all-consuming evil. Dipsomaniacs 
deserve our profoundest sympathy, and should not be classed 
with the inebriate who goes deliberately down into the depths 
of beastliness, too often weighed down by a hereditary incu- 
bus, with volition gone. They are in helpless, almost hope- 
less, bondage to a cruel and consuming thirst, struggling like 
the Laocoon, in unequal contest, with the serpent that infolds 
them. <A white-haired old man lifted his trembling hands 
before me, saying with pathetic earnestness: ‘*Oh, 1 wish I 


ry 


could let it alone!” An old Scotchman confessed with trem- 
bling voice: ‘* I suppose it’s nobody's business if ve ruined 
my life with whiskey.” A poor woman under the spell said 


to me, with tearful eyes: «* Why do the good people allow it 


to be sold, when they know it is killing us?” A brother of 


an eminent professional man of another state, and himself a 
man of culture and ability, is an inmate with us, because he 
cannot break the shackles that hold him. The son of another 
is with us, bound by the same spell. Our letters from their 
blighted families are thrillingly sad. At one time we had 
three generations, a mother and daughter and her babe, all 
victims to this evil thing. The mother, in her drunken 


frenzy, had tried to throw her baby before the cable cars, and 
was brought to us for safe keeping. It was a most. pitiful 
sight to see the little baby, stupid with liquor, on its mother’s 
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breast. A short time ago, an inmate of fine family, who had 
squandered his fortune in riotous living, rose at night, when 
the thirst was upon him, and, under the moon, dug potatoes 
in the field and sold them at the nearest saloon for liquor 
enough to throw him into delirium tremens, in which he died, 
suffering unspeakable torture. If people could only see the 
awful tide of destruction, sweeping in its course the high and 
the low, the rich and the poor, and hurling them into the 
depths of misery, intemperance would be checked. 

Next to drunkenness, we class stock speculation and the 
lottery-ticket mania as a factor in pauperism. Many a hard- 
working woman has seen the earnings of years swept away in 
a day, and comes staggering into the almshouse to collect the 
shattered senses. Fancy a woman in an almshouse asking a 
pass to the city that she may inquire if her lottery tickets have 
wona prize! Immigration is still another source of our pauper- 
ism. It is not necessary to cross the Atlantic in an emigrant 
ship with Herman Schulties to realize that many European 
countries relieve themselves of their indigent classes by sending 
them to this country to sweil the population of our charitable 
institutions. A son of Erin but three weeks from the ** Auld 


. 


Country” stumbled into the almshouse with the spirit of one 
who says: “If yer have a government, I'm agin it,” and 
pleading heart disease as an excuse for laziness. A helpless 
cripple was sent from Victoria, and as soon as he landed in 
San Francisco was dispatched to the almshouse. .. . At 
the present time two thousand people are maintained by this 
city in the almshouse, house of correction, Magdalen Asylum, 
jail and prison, mostly foreigners. As we cannot carry out 
the suggestion of Mr. Poyser in ** Adam Bede,” that ‘* poor 
people, like some chickens, ought to be hatched over and 
hatched different,” it behooves us to prevent any increase of 
population which is a menace to our dearly-bought rights and 
liberties, and as a sacred duty guard our homes and _ friends 


by wise care and forethought, which+is patriotism in its 


‘highest and truest sense. 


Is ita Utopian dreem to believe that the time is nearing 
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when our charitable institutions will be out of the grasp of 


political bosses, and appointments will be made on account of 
fitness for the responsible work of caring for those who are 
wholly unfit to care for themselves ? 

There are missing links in our chain of charities which will 
be supplied when the hearts of the people are stirred to the 
needs of the systematic classification of the degraded and 
helpless creatures that are cast up, like broken, lustreless: 


shells, on the shores of time. 


CHARITIES OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
( Continued.) 
BY H. SIDNEY EVERETT. 


In the June number of Lenp a Hanp I gave a general 
view of the condition of the Washington charities. The 


superintendent of charities divides them into the classes of 


federal ; district; private ones with federal subsidies ; private 
with district subsidies; and these last he sub-divides into 
medical charities, institutions for children, reformatories and 
industrial schools, temporary homes, homes for the aged, and 
several unclassified ones. 

There are only two purely federal ones: the Government 
Hospital for the insene, and the Freedmen’s Hospital, the 
former requiring $90,590, and the latter $52,525 annually for 
maintenance. The Insane Hospital, sometimes called St. 
Elizabeth's, is beautifully situated on the heights of Anacostia, 
to the south-east of Washington, on the eastern branch of the 
Potomac. It treats during the year some 1,700 patients, who 
come from the army, the navy, the volunteer service, the 
marine hospital service, and the civil service, the last being 


limited to the transient and resident indigent citizens of 


Washington, also United States insane convicts and criminals, 
and a few private pay-patients, for whom a new building has 
lately been built by private liberality. The admissions 
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increase by about a hundred yearly, and new and better build- 
ings are gradually added, and every possible improvement in 
treatment and care adopted, which science and experience can 
suggest. The grounds are beautiful and extensive, and, in 
addition to abundance of land for the exercise of the inmates, 
there is a farm from which about $8,800 of products is 
obtained, and which furnishes likewise useful and healthy work 
for many of the male patients. Too much cannot be said in 
praise of the skilful management, both of the patients and of 
the funds of the institution, by Dr. W. W. Godding, the 
able superintendent of the hospital. With the annual increase 
of one hundred and twenty-five more insane persons for 
every million of the population, there will annually be a 
greater demand on the national purse, in addition to the 
enormous sums annually spent by the different states for their 
own insane. 

The other federal institution in’ Washington is the Freed- 
men’s Hospital, which is subsidized by the general govertiment 
to the amount of $50,000 annually, and which in 1801 treated 
2,573 patients, in the proportion of 491 white to 1,882 col- 
ored. There were also 208 births during the vear. The 
greater part of these admitted are from Virginia and the 
District, and are of the class of Iaborers, servants, and 
ex-soldiers. The hospital is erecting a ward for contagious 


diseases, 





Of the charities under the control of the district authorities 
there is what is known by the name of the Asylum, combin- 
ing almshouse, hospital, and work-house. It does as good 
| work as its limited means allow. The males in the work- 
[. house are known as the chain-gang, and work on the roads 
and district: reservations, and are not chained unless they 


attempt to run away. <A striped dress serves to mark them. 
a The effect of the temporary discipline and the kindness of 
the wardens is often salutary, and ends in the reform of the 
it culprit. There are, unfortunately, too many young boys 


committed to the work-house, for want of more acconmoda- 
tion at the boys’ reform school, which ean only end in their 
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ruin. In the year ending June 30, 1890, there were nine- 
teen boys of sixteen and under. The prisoners were greatly 
crowded, there being an average of over eight males to a cell, 
whereas there should really be only one. The washing and 
other sanitary appliances have been very deficient until within 
au year or two. A permanent chaplain would be of great 
good to all the inmates. The condition of the females in the 
almshouse and the work-house is deplorable, the latter not 
having sufficient work to keep them employed, and it is 
almost certain ruin to the three hundred and forty girls under 
twenty in the work-house. There was a daily average of 
five hundred and fifty-four inmates in the whole institution in 
1889-90. 

The reform school, which is also under the control of the 
district, though nominally under the Department of Justice, 


is situated on high, but not productive, land on the outskirts of 


the city, and has been in operation since 1886. It receives all 
boys under sixteen committed by the magistrates and the 
president of the trustees. The last provision is objectionable, 
as it results in there not being room for the police-court cases, 
which are the most important ones. The accommodations are 
fairly good, though too limited. Three hundred and two 
boys were cared for the last year, averaging twelve and a half 
years. The expenses were $38,806, of which $12,525 was for 
sularies. The boys earned by their work $2,317.13, which 
by law had to be turned over to the United States Treasury, 
Which seems an objectionable system. If the boys could 
have a percentage on all they made credited to them it would 
make them ambitious to earn more, and if the trustees could 
keep the profits, to be used as far as they would go, it would 
incite them to make all they could. The president of the 
board estimates that seventy-five per cent. of the boys turn 
out well. The salary of $1,800 is hardly sufficient for a 
first-class superintendent. 

The hospitals of the district are much like any others, and, 
if anything, rather behind the very best of their kind in other 


large cities, as regards modern systems and modern appliances, 
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though accomplishing very good work. The Providence 
Hospital was opened in 1862 by Catholic Sisters of Charity, 
and was incorporated by Congress in 1864. There are about 
2,000 cases treated during the year. Receipts and expenses 
are not published. 

The Garfield Hospital is a memorial to the President of that 
name, and was opened May 380, 1884. About five hundred 
and twenty-eight patients were treated during the vear 1891, 
ata cost of about $20,000. The whole expenditure, includ- 
ing construction and repair loans, interest and insurance was 
$43,541.66. An admirable training school for nurses has 
been established in the bospital, and extensive additions and 
improvements are contemplated the present year, including a 
separate building for the nurses. It receives $15,000 a year 
from Congress. 

The Children’s Hospital which is exclusively for children, has 
been in operation for about twenty years, and is doing a good 
work. [t treats about 267 patients during the year, with a 
daily average of about 63.5, besides nearly 2,000 in the 
dispensary, at an expense of about $15,000. It receives 
about $5,000 from the District. 

The Columbia Hospital for Women is for lying-in cases 
and female diseases. The property is owned by the govern- 
ment, which gives it $20,000 a year. There were about 
441 cases treated in 1890, besides a very large number of 
out-patients. The expense is $32,271.46. The accommoda- 
tions are good, and greater than the demand. This is a well- 
managed and useful institution, About 200 children are born 
there yearly. 

The Central Dispensary and Emergency Hospital treats 
sudden accidents, and has a dispensary service in all branches 
of medicine and surgery. It has lately meved into a commo- 
dious and handsome new building, and is doing a very large 
and useful gratuitous work. Its last appropriation from the 
District was $2,900, which was about three-fourths of its 
expenditures, the rest being from private sources. 

There are four or five general dispensaries, in addition to 
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those in the hospitals. The effect of so much gratuitous, 
indiscriminate medical service, both on the patients and on 
the doctors, is very doubtful, and the superintendent’s sugges- 
tion that they should be more or less under the supervision 


of the district physicians to the poor, is a good one. One of 


them, entirely under female physicians, shows very satisfactory 
results, and is growing in favor. 

There are six institutions for orphans and destitute children, 
two of which are exclusively for colored children, and two 
are for foundlings only; two are Roman Catholic and one is 
German. They receive in the aggregate $33,000 of public 
money to about $19,000 of private contributions. There are 
four industrial and reformatory institutions, of which two are 
Roman Catholic. One of them is a school of cookery. They 
receive together $21,000 of the public funds to about $3,000 
of private. 

There are six of what may be classed as temporary homes. 
Two of them are for fallen women and three exclusively for 
men. The superintendent recommends in place of all but the 
Temperance Home for Men, a municipal lodging and wood- 
yard, so as to have them under municipal inspection and 
control. 

In the way of homes for the aged, there is the excellent 
establishment of the Little Sisters of the Poor, for whom the 
government gave the building, but which otherwise supports 
itself, and really supplements the almshouse. A Home for 
Aged Women gives lodging and support to thirteen old ladies, 
with a little city assistance. 

The Associated Charities we have already alluded to. It 


receives just enough government assistance to discourage 


private subscriptions, and leads a struggling existence. 
Within the last three years « Home for Incurables has been 
privately started, and has just laid the corner-stone of a 
building to accommodate fifty patients. At present it has 
only eleven women, in two small cottages, on the heights to 
the north of Washington. It receives no government subsidy. 
A Girls’ Reform School and a Hospital for Contagious 
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Diseases, both of which are greatly needed, have been char- 
tered, but are not yet in operation.” The former is a federal 
jnstitution, and will be on the same general plan as the Boys’ 
Reform School. It will be started as soon as an appropriation 
for itis made. The Hospital for Contagious Diseases will be 
under the charge of the Children’s Guild of the Daisy Chain. 
Its starting is delayed by the opposition of the real estate 
speculators to having such an objectionable neighbor, and they 
fuil to appreciate the far greater danger of having disease 
scaitered all over the city, than in having it concentrated, 
under careful control, in one locality. Some serious epidemic 
will eventually rouse the citizens to action in the matter. 
Considering the recent growth of the district, the difficult 
colored element in the population, and the transition process 
in the reform of public institutions which is going on all over 
the world, with all the diversified theories on these subjects 
on the part of medical men and philanthropists, the doubtful 
nature of the money supplies to draw on, the charities of 
Washington may be considered, on the whole, to be on a 
hopeful basis, if the citizens will only learn to have more 
reliance on themselves and less on the capricious bounty 
of Congress. Perhaps the showing is not as good as it should 
be for the Capital of a great nation. 











GENERAL R. D. MUSSEY. 


Ir is with regret that we note the death in Washington of 
General R. D. Mussey. Although born in New England, he 
had for many years made it his home in Washington, where 
he was an active and enterprising citizen. We speak of him 
here in connection with his interest in the colored people. 
He served in the army, and received rewards for special 
bravery. He is said to be the first officer of the regular 
army who offered his services for colored troops, and he early 
urged their organization. His sympathies have been with 
these people, and he has made strenuous efforts in behalf of 
their education. Among the last efforts of his life was one 
to promote the organization of the Manassas Industrial 
School. Our readers are familiar with the plan, and the 
Lend a Hand Clubs have been specially interested in contribu- 
ting to this object. It was General Mussey’s interest and 
kind words which first drew their attention to the school. He 
said that he considered the effort of these colored people as 
one of great importance and promise. Before his death 
more than half of the sum which was asked had been con- 
tributed. At this present time it is nearly completed. The 
board of directors will miss his wise counsel, and the colored 


people have, indeed, lost a true friend. 


NOTICE. 


We would call special attention to our next numbers of 


Lenp a Hanp, which will contain articles sent to us from 
Kurope by Rev. E. E. Hale, the senior editor of this magazine. 
Dr. Hale will write upon topics of great interest, not only to 
our readers, but all thoughtful people. The first article will 
appear in the August number. We shall also print at the 
same time one or more papers from the Conference of Chari- 
ties and Corrections, and also a new Indian story by George 


Truman Kercheval. 
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SUPREMACY OF LAW. 
BY B. B. JOHNSON. 


Every system of government is founded on law. Compliance 
with that law’s requirements is admitted to be the only rule of peace, 
safety, or stability for the specified system. Plato taught that free- 
dom was ‘‘supremacy of law.” Experience has demonstrated the 
completeness and truthfulness of that definition, as applicable to-day. 
It is a nationally-admitted but often individually-rejected truism. 

he Chinese obedience, which is even submissive to dictation in 
the establishment of the domestic relations, is marvelous, and some- 
times ridiculed by this generation; yet it is a germ of the right 
kind; its tendency is better than the modern class theory, that ‘“ the 
law which does not comport with our idea of the liberty of business 
pursuits may be rejected.” This last instruction is rife under our 
system of government, which clothes a/Z existing statutes with the 
same sanctity, and associates them with the same demand for respect 
and obedience; that is to say, the purest republic is buttressed by 
the doctrine that ‘‘a class of the people have no right to select 
which law it will obey,” for we all equally stand face to face with 
the comprehensive motto, ‘‘ Obedience to Law.’ The modern 
saloonists as a class resist these principles; and they are able to exist 
resisting, because the American people ignore, disregard, and disobey 
the foundational principle of their own government. 

Notoriously do saloonists, gamblers, and keepers of houses of ill- 
fame, violate law. They are bold, defiant, and repeaters. 

The ‘failures of law” are not because of bad law, but of bad 
erecution. Officers, as a rule, are not the bad executors; it is the 
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people who are chargeable. ‘The officer is generally the type of the 
people’s average. 

The officer who leads is the exception; that stamps him ‘‘ radical” 
—that label weakens his power —it proves that he represents a 
semi-dead constituency. Such constituencies have existed — nay, do 
exist. Look at Louisville, having an extended reputation as the 
gamblers’ paradise, until a small band of men shake off their apathy, 
gird themselves with the armor of the law, a new spirit of obedience 
for themselves and demanding the same of others; their example and 
the truth vivified awakens a dead city to action, and Louisville is 
declared to be free from the gambler’s grip and presence. 

In Cincinnati the Lord’s Day becomes the theatre amusement day, 
‘to the apparent sorrow of so-called good but iifeless men and women, 
until a few became permeated with the idea of ‘ Law and Order,” 
‘Obedience to law the only rule of safety,” and that law without 
works is dead. And speedily the telegraphic announcement flies 


over the land, ‘‘ Cincinnati theatres are closed on Sunday.” That 
simply means, ‘* The law of Ohio which was dead is alive,’ “ The 
people then asleep are now awake.’ In Chicago the law was 


rejected, mammon ruled in the hearts of men, until God turned a 
mere handful to see the impending ruin of their youth, 50,000 of 
whom were found to be patrons of the saloons in violation of law, 
The few “tried and true” stirred up the dry bones of the law, and 
now the saloons are losing control; now the Law and Order League 
is implored to save the men from the miseries of anarchy. In Iowa 
a law is adopted in the most formal and decided manner, ** known and 
read of all men.’”’ The saloon class controls the little municipality of 
Sioux City; they set themselves in an undisguised war attitude. It 
is a challenge tothe state. It is a test which affects the weal of the 
cause here us there. ‘Can the law be enforced?’ Why not? 
The city officers represent those in treason. A demand comes for a 
Law and Order League; there are churches, Christians, ministers, 
teachers, fathers, but a league must do their work. One man of 
that league dares ‘‘ show his hand.” Ile knows that he who causes 
law to be Operative is law’s agent; the power, the majesty of the 
state canopies him, — therefore, Mr. Iladdock attempts to have the 


law of lowa apply within the territory of an Iowa city; and the 
outlawed Jiquor-traflic deliberately murders him. This illustrates 
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with the loss of human life, the dangerous character of the serpent 
existing in apathetic American communities. 

An illustration in another place, showing the necessity for assuci- 
ated action, was the historic San Francisco Vigilance Committee. 
But they usurped the judicial and executive functions, and thereby 
became outlaws; the objeet of our association is largely the assisting, 
strengthening, and stimulating the executive and judicial departments . 

The saloon-keepers in cities are charged with domineering in 
politics. Why? They wnite for protection. The people exhibit 
cupidity and surrender, knowing the sure demoralization and danger. 

Are the people honest? 

A ery of cholera in the East, across the Atlantic, is heard; imme- 
diately we learn of official proclamations and activity by states and 
by the nation. A cry of smail-pox, and every man, woman, and 
child must be vaccinated, willingly or by foree. And yet the illegal, 
unauthorized saloon-traflic may cause 400,000 deaths in the United 
States annually from diseases arising through it, without one official 
warning. 

Let rebellion rise against a nation’s law, and war comes and drags 
our brothers and sons to death. Let the ery be heard, ‘* No taxation 
without representation,”” and a new control of government is estab- 
lished by the taxed. But the saloons rebel, and there is no word. 
They tax the people in larger sums, and are allowed to continue 
their unlawful imposition of burdens. 

A man destroys his house by fire, or squanders his principal in 
riotous living, and he is deemed a lunatic. The saloon-keeper 
destroys home and robs the poor, and continues his work under the 
sanction of an un-enforced law. 

The tariff bears heavily on one industry, and it results in political 
overthrow. Laborers imagine they are not permitted to work as 
much, or that they are not paid what they should be, and they 
organize resistance as remedy. Then the Legislature and Congress 
set In motion investigation, state, national, and international. Rail- 
roads demand a profitable rate for transportation. Grangers seek to 
control legislation. Let pleuro-pneumonia appear in cattle, and 
absolute confiscating remedies are submitted to by the people. But 
the saloon distributes pleuro-pneumonia among men; it is legalized 
to continue, 
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In fact, where is there oppression of the body, of labor or purse 
danger to health, exposed property, or the likelihood of immoral 
teaching, and the people submit to it? Nowhere but in the districts 
under saloon power. ‘The liquor-traflic is often dominant in city 
politics, holds a censor’s vigilance over other trades, muflles a portion 
of the secular press, — it mars, blots, disgraces the moral escutcheon. 
It furnishes ninety per cent. of our criminals and seventy per cent. of 
our paupers, sixty-five per cent. of the insane, of whom two-thirds 
are the victims of inherited alcohol insanity. It is the cause of thic 
replenishment of our divorce calendars; it is the brutalizing factor of 
domestic life, a sure agency for the destruction of parental affection. 
The jails, prisons, almshouses, and great charities, which mark the 
tract of desolation, are but monuments of American tolerance, stu- 
pidity, and deadness. 

The laws on our statute-books evidence the dangers of the liquor- 
traffic to the elective franchise, to the purity of officials, its 
destruction of manhood, its corruption of youth, its unrelenting 
avarice. Qur investigations show us that it alone absorbed last year 
$950,000,000 as the price of poisonous drink, all of which was 
transferred from the channels of useful business; that it imposed by 
its direct and indirect consequences a tax averaging for each human 
being in this country, $27.00; that it cost us the loss of labor to 
the value of $200,000,000. 

These startling facts are related to the question of ‘ obedience to 
law,” inasmuch as the experience of all workers in our ranks is, that 
under existing laws seven-eighths of the liquor-traffic is in violation 
of law; that its dangers, injuries, and taxation would practically 
cease if ‘* obedience to law” was secured. 

This brings us back to our starting-point, the importance of the 
‘‘supremacy of law,’’— obedience by the people to that law; the 
choice of the state, the choice of the individual. This doctrine 
re-inforces the argument of Geo. Frederick Parsons in the Adlantic, 
and puts the responsibility of nullification of laws, the spread of 
diseases, the pauperism of the people, the robbery of wage-earners, 
the destruction of homes, the permitting of an illegal traffic on a 
negligent people, professing to be moralists, Christians, lovers of 
freedom and justice and equality. Freedom, justice, stability, all 
depend on faithfulness to law. 
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The people must be astir and the standard of civilization elevated. 
Officers must be made true to law by truth expressed in the ballot. 
When officers understand that selection and election place upon them 
the obligations of law, and the right to demand obedience, and make 
plain the duty of the people to cheerfully render their aid, that 
nothing else will satisfy the people, the saloons will cease or observe 
law. and our government will be no longer a mockery. 

When the people aweke, you will no longer need the Law and 
Order League; but until then we believe, with Rev. Phillips Brooks, 
“Tt is the only thing which stands between us and utter despair.” 

Non-enforcement of law is a license-breeder. People are often 
directed by a vigorously executed law. It commands respect; 
the reverse, disgust and burial of principle. I believe tiiat enforce- 
ment, which exhibits by the only law-appointed means the real 
horrors and defiance of the liquor-traffic, will bring about prohibition 


or 
g 
on a stronger foundation than any other means. It is the adoption 
of Grant’s motto, ‘ Enforce the law, and you will find out what the 
people want.” 

The liquor-traffic in times of strikes is a danger, and saloons are 
closed ; it destroys the sanctity of the Lord’s Day, and saloons are 
commanded to close; it affects the purity of elections, and saloons 
are closed ; it multiplies midnight assassins, and early closing hours 
are established. We have learned that its patrons are a constant 
menace to peace, a life burden to the state, and a curse to their fami- 
lies. Therefore, in nineteen states we teach our children that alcoholic 
liquors are a poison; and in all these we prohibit sales to those who 
are under age and to drunkards. Shall these laws be enforced for 
our protection? The all-absorbing avarice of the liquor-traffic bids 
defiance to laws of restraint. Its determination to oppose the best 
interests of the state; its anti-republican character, exchanging 
liberty for slavery, education for ignorance, virtue for vice; its 
anarchical fruits, — teach us that we must look to the sanctity of law, 
and demand uncompromising obedience. 

As a violator of law the liquor-traffic has no successful rival. It 
is fortified in this by accumulated power of centuries of appetite, 
cupidity, deception, and by the fear and weakness of goodness. 

“Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty” is a motto written 
upon the heart of every American child. ‘The commerce of the seas, 
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the work of the missionaries, the industrial interests “of law, the 
peace and safety of homes, the stability of our government, all testify 
that to work successfully in any of these departments, or to stand 
against the dangers of socialism and vice, we must have good strong 
laws, clear-headed and brave officials, who will demand obedience to 
all laws by all classes alike. The eternal enforcement of law is the 
price of safety. 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. 


[ The following is an extract from the last report of Capt. A. Wishart, 
who is the executive officer of the Law and Order League of Newark. N. J. 

Arter telling of the work of the league and the difficulties encoun- 
tered in procuring evidence against law-breakers, and obstacles 
interposed in attempting to prosecute accused parties, the report 
says : — 

A trusty man was employed, who made affidavit on the following 
Mondays as to the number of saloons doing business, more or less 
openly, and his reports were as follows : — 

On Sunday, January 24, he visited and found twenty-three saloons 
on Market Street, between Nos. 37 and 210; on Mulberry Street 
ten saloons, between Nos. 145 and 185, and on Green Street four 
saloons, between Nos. 16 and 384, selling liquors and accessible to any 
one who chose to visit them. 

It is fair to say that in the same bounds he found fourteen saloons 
that were closed. 

On Sunday, January 51, he found forty-four saloons open and 
doing business on Springfield Avenue alone. 

On Sunday, February 7, ne found ten saloons open on West Kin- 
ney Street, between Nos. 192 and 317; nine on Prince Street, two 
vn Shipman Street, and twenty on South Orange Avenue. 

On Sunday, February 21, he found twenty-three saloons on Mar- 
ket Street, two on Shipman Street, thirty-seven on Springfield 
Avenue, two on John Street, four on South Orange Avenue, five on 
Mulberry Street, seven on Halsey Street, three on Belmont Avenue, 
and one each on Montgomery Street, Rankin Street, and Fifteenth 
Avenue, making a total of eighty six saloons doing business on that 
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day and visited by one man. No doubt. if there had been ten men 

employed on that day they could have -found 800 saloons violating 

the law. 

Reports of these saloons on the foregoing Sundays, giving the 
numbers and streets, and in all but a few cases the names of the pro- 
prietors, were made each week to the Mayor, the Board of Police and 
Excise Commissioners, the City Attorney, and the Prosecutor of 
Pleas. 

Similar reports were made to the Police Commissioners as 
follows :— 

For Sunday, March 20, forty-two saloons ; for Sunday, March 27, 
fifty: for Sunday, April 3, forty-eight. 

In the foregoing cases it was not our intention to prosecute, but 
simply to urge the proper officers to perform their duty, and there- 
fore only one witness was used. 

The only acknowledgments that were made of these several 
reports were : — 

One—By the secretary of the Police Commissioners, who per- 
sonally informed the secretary of the league that the first report had 
been received and the captains had been instructed to look after the 
places reported. Tow well the captains obeyed the order is shown 
by the reports of five succeeding Sundays. 

‘'wo—The Mayor acknowledged the receipt of the reports by 
stating to a reporter how it grieved his pious heart that a man should 
come all the way from Pittsburg to spend his Sundays in the saloons. 

Three—The Prosecutor of the Pleas replied to the reports by 
referring them to the Grand Jury for investigation, although it was 
distinctly stated to him that it was not the duty of the Law and 
Order League to enforce the law. The secretary of the league ap- 
peared before the Grand Jury and was badgered and bullied by the 
foreman, being finally informed that the body had no power to act 
in the case. 

Only during the past six weeks have any attempts been made to 
indict and prosecute cases befure the Grand Jury and the police 
courts. 

Men were employed to visit saloons on Sundays, May 1, 8, 15, 
22, and 29, and as a result of their investigations we found in those 
five Sundays one hundred and forty-four cases of Sunday liquor- 
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selling. Thirty-four of the most flagrant of these cases were sent, 
with affidavits of the witnesses, to the Prosecutor of the Pleas. The 
complainant and witnesses were subpoenaed and appeared before that 
august body May 25. 

Modern grand juries must have rogues in their number if we are to 
judge from their action, or rather non-action, when it comes to a case 
of pool or whiskey-selling in violation of law. If those thirty-four 
saloon-keepers have been indicted we have yet to hear of it. j 

If you appeal to our higher courts to protect society you are met 
on the threshold by a body of twenty-four men, a majority of whom 
are selected for their known hostility to decency and good order. To 
one who comes to such a body with a complaint against even the 
most degraded member of the liquor oligarchy, the motto over the 
door within which it holds its deliberations seems to be that of Dan- 
te’s “ Inferno: ‘+All hope abandon ye who enter here.” 

When we come to our city courts one man stands sentinel to guard 
the interests of the rummies, upon whose votes or influence he is 
counted into power (it may be), or through whose friendship he 
enjoys an appointive place. It may be the chief executive, or the 
one who has direct control of the police force, or the one whose duty 
it is to prosecute for violations of city laws and ordinances. Either 
may, and each often does, throw the mantle of his protection around 
him against whom the law adjudges a penalty for his crimes, and 
always either for gain in coin or influence — sometimes for both. 

If the chief magistrate of a city, who has sworn that ‘the will 
faithfully and impartially execute the trust reposed in him according 
to the best of his ability and understanding,” ignores the law which 
declares that he ‘shall be the head of the police department, and 
shall superintend and direct the police generally; shall see that the 
several members and officers of the department are prompt and faith- ) 
ful in the discharge of their duties, and shall from time to time 
take such measures as he may deem necessary for the preservation 
of the peace and good order, and the enforcement of the laws and 
ordinances of the city,” the only salve which he can apply to a 
conscience which accuses him of recreancy to his oath is, that he 
does not deem it ‘‘ necessary to the peace and good order of the } 
city” that hundreds of saloons shall close their Coors one-seventh of 
the time, as required by law. 
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When we come to the police courts with complaints of liquor-sell- 
ing on Sunday, we find the entrance guarded by the one man whose 
duty it is to prosecute when information is given of a violation of a 
city ordinance. When asked to do his duty in this respect he is of 
the opinion that such cases are violations of state Jaw, and should 
properly go before the Grand Jury; besides, he doesn’t like the spy 
business of Dr. Parkhurst’s methods. But, being pressed to do 
what he is paid for doing, he reluctantly consents to look at the 
aflidavits of the witnesses, and then conveniently forgets to certify 
the cases into the police court, and fails to meet appointments in 
regard to them, or to answer any written communication in connection 
with them until the cases have grown old or the patience of the 
complainant is worn out. 

These are the tactics by which the saloon power is served and pro- 
tected by our public officers, and these tactics will continue to be 
practised until national politics shall have been eliminated from city 
affairs, and the municipality is governed and conducted as a business 
corporation in which every citizen is a stockholder. 


DUTY OF CIRISTIAN MINISTERS. 


Tut Rev. Mr. Dixon of Newark, N. J., made the following 
remarks at the recent meeting of the Newark Law and Order 
League : — 

Is it right, is it a proper thing for a minister of the gospel to 
get down from his pulpit and into the arena of every-day life and seek 
to run down law-breakers? Is it not better to drift along with the 
tide? Is it dignified to make a fuss about these things? Now, I 
want to say that Christian sentiment is the one dominant sentiment 
to-day in making and unmaking republics. There was a time when 
a great power dictated to a lesser neighbor with but trifling consid- 
eration of their rights; there was a time when, if England stood in 
her ironclads in the harbor of a city and did not secure at once the 
object of her mission, she would bombard the place. But England 
doesn’t do anything now without very grave cause; neither does 
Germany, nor Russia, nor France. Over our council of state sits 
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enthroned one supreme power— Christian sentiment. We’ have: 
heard that you can’t enforce this or that law because it is ahead of 
the times. But, my friends, Christian sentiment to-day is fifty 
years ahead of the enactment of law — yes, the dominant Christian 
sentiment is one hundred years ahead. 

If your city council should order that each month one young man 
should be offered up on the altar of Bacchus and one girl should be 
sacrificed on the altar of Venus, every man who has a spark of 
manhood in him would stand shoulder to shoulder and resist such an 
infamous scheme. Yet just such an offering goes on in Newark and 
New York every week. Why? Because the forces of crime are 
organized, and those of the good are not. Don’t talk to me about a 
minister having no business meddling in the affairs that affect their 
fellow-men. Why, they should be the first to support the law, and 
his flock should do likewise, because they are the salt of the earth. 
The only way to save a world that is in danger of spoiling. is to rub 
it in, and the only way to do the rubbing is to rub. 

Wherever there is a wrong to right that is my field, my work. 
Talk about a Christian minister not having anything to do with his 
country’s laws! Only a few days ago in New York a well-known 
man of prominence in a certain way was arrested for assaulting a 


young girl. Ife gave his name and address as John Stevens, 
Newark. Ile was fined $1,000 and the case was hushed up. His 
real name, which is high in the records of certain society, was never 
mentioned. That’s New York. What can be said of the poor 


mother of this poor girl? 

















INTELLIGENCE. 


MONTHLY MEETING. 


THe monthly meeting of representatives of Lend a Hand 
Clubs was held the last Monday of May, seven members being 
present. 

Mrs. Whitman reported that the collection at the annual 
meeting amounted to forty-six dollars and four cents. Of this 
money thirty-two dollars and sixty-one cents was marked on 
the envelopes forthe Manassas Industrial School ; eight dollars 
for the Indians for whom Geo, Truman Kercheval made the 
appeal; two dollars for the Noon Rest fund, and three dollars 
and forty-three cents for the general purposes of the central 
office. 

The committee were much interested in Miss Dean's success. 
The accounts showed that she had raised in all between ten 
and eleven hundred dollars. 

A report of Noon Rest Committee showed that four hundred 
dollars had already been contributed. The committee desired 
to call the attention of Clubs in the neighborhood of Boston 
to this object. Any sum which the Clubs or Tens will send 
for this purpose will be gladly received. 

Dr. Hale spoke of the work among the poorer boys and 
girls of Boston. Clubs have been opened for boys where they 
can spend their evening in a happy way with books, papers, 
and games; but the girls have not the same privileges, and in 
some quarters they clamor loudly to have Clubs also. Dr. 
Hale hoped the Lend a Hand Clubs would take this matter 
up. In the autumn, when work begins again, he would be 
glad to hear what plans the ladies could present for such work. 
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It was the united wish of the committee that the meeting in 
June should be the last for the summer. The next meeting 
will be held September 26th, at noon, at the Lenp a Hanp 
Office. 

One or two special cases were presented, and measures 
tuken for relief. 

Any member 
cordially welcomed at these monthly meetings. The commit- 
tee are always glad to meet new members and have them join 


fa Club or Ten who may be in Boston is 


~ 


in the discussions of the meeting. 


CLUB REPORTS. 
DAVENPOKT, IA. 


Tur fifth annual meeting of the Lend a Hand Club occurred 
at the club-rooms April llth, Dr. McCowen in the ehair. 
The reports of the secretary, treasurer, and the standing com- 


mittees were made as follows: 
SECRETARY'S REPORT 


for the year ending March 31, 1892: — 

During the past year six members have withdrawa, one has 
died, and three have removed from the city, making the reg- 
ular resident membership fifty-one. Ta addition to this, 
twelve regular members who have removed to other cities still 
retain their membership in the Club. Sustaining members, 
thirty-two. 

Nine regular mouthly meetings of the Board of Directors 
and twelve general meetings of the Club have been held. 

As no general secretary bas been employed, no report can 
be made of the use of the rooms as to attendance, meetings, 
lunches eaten, number directed to boarding-houses, number 


for whom employment has been secured, ete. 
Two entertainments have been given for the benefit of the 
club —the Grecian Art Entertainment, the result of which was 
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a deficit of $13.77, and a recital by the Music Students’ Club, 
which netted for the Lend a Hands $123.75. 

Mrs. Valona Helmick was the Iowa correspondent for the 
Far and Near, of New York, until her removal to California. 
A report of our Club was sent to Boston, to be read at the 


annual meeting of the general order of Lend a Hand Clubs. 

Correspondence held with some of the leading women of 
Dubuque resulted in a committee of two visiting our Club to 
study its plans and workings. We are glad to know that the 
Dubuque Club is in active operation, with most flattering pros- 
pects for the future. 

The constitution has been amended by striking out the 
section making gentlemen honorary members on the payment 
of $10.00, and providing that either gentlemen or ladies may 
be sustaining members on the payment of $5.00 or more. A 
provision was also made for asscciate members on the payment 
of $1.00 annually. 

The last payment ($102.50) was made on the piano, and 
we close the year without a debt of any kind. 

Kare V. Hoover, Secretary. 


TREASURER’s REPORT. 


General Fund. 











Cash on hand April 1, 1891, . . . . . . . . . $ 96 63 
Receipts during the year, . . - «© «© «© «© « « « 361 91 
Ota. <<. =a ae ewe Oe ee we ee 

' Expenditures for rent, gas, badges, ice, printing, balance 
onplana,ete., «© . . s & «© © © « © «© «© 64425 10 
Balance onhand,. . . . 2. . . . «© « « §$ 35 44 

Lend a Hand Echoes. 

Cashon hand April 1,1801, . . . « « «© «© « » © 387 
pn a a a a ee ee a fe 
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Bxpendigirss, <6 6 6 2s % Se Se we es 6B IO 
Balasceoniand, . 2 6. 6 ss « @ « s & Be 227 
Riomtheweneraltand, <0. 6 6 se ee ow Uw 35 44 
otal cashomand, . «. « «96 « «© « « «. $66 7 


ManrGarer Craig, 7reasurer. 
SOCIAL AFFAIRS. 


Since its appointment a year ago, the Social Committee has 
held, with but few exceptions, weekly meetings of some kind, 
the kind of meeting being determined by the need of the 
time. As a rule these meetings have been well attended. 
For the past month the Wednesday evenings have been 
devoted to literature. 

The committee decided recently to give a series of dime 
socials, us they found some money would aid very much in the 
work. An account of these entertainments has been given 
from time to time in the Z’choes. 

I would like to express to the members of this committee 
my most hearty thanks for their cheerful cooperation in all the 
work planned. I can truthfully say I never worked more 
pleasantly with 2 committee, and never found more earnest 
and faithful co-workers, my only regret being that I could 
personally do so little. 

Harrie P. DaLzeLL, Chairman. 


INDUSTRIES AND EMPLOYMENT. 


The Committee on Industries and Employment accomplished 
not so much as ought to have been done during the year, 
owing to the fact that no one was in the rooms to attend to 
inquiries. Being all working girls, they could not give per- 


sonal attention to details during the day. Something has 
been accomplished, however, in finding employment for girls 
and in finding desirable boarding-places for girls. It is hoped 
that the coming year a secretary or superintendent of the work 
may be employed and more attention given to these matters. 
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EDUCATION, 


The Committee on Education have provided classes and 
courses of lectures for the past year. A course of eight 
s* Health Talks” was given, commencing September 23d and 
continuing on each alternate Wednesday. Seven of these 
talks were given by Dr. McCowen, and one by Miss Cook. 
The attendance upon this course was very good, and the com- 
mittee feel encouraged to continue the course as one of the 
most useful and popular features of club work. 

A class in millinery was organized, the course to be given 
in five lessops. Mrs. Cross had charge of this at first, but, 
owing to the illness of her husband, was obliged to give it up, 
wd Miss Ballow finished the course very satisfactorily. 

A class in German was held for a time, in charge of Miss 
Wheeler. 

A very interesting Class in literature is held on Wednesday 
evenings, in charge of Miss Bickford. 

the committee are also educating two little girls in the 
industrial school for colored children at Allendale, S.C. The 
tuition was partly raised by a sociable given in September, 
and partly from donations. 

The committee extend a vote of thanks to those assisting 
them in their work. 

Mamie Stutz, Chairman. 


PROTECTION. 


The work of the Protection Committee is of necessity work 
which cannot well be made public, either as to what it may 
propose to do, or as to what has been done. In general 
terms, its duty is to look after the interests of unprotected 
girls, us well as advise those who are ignorant of their rights 
and privileges and duties. There are, of course, two sides to 
this question, and it sometimes happens that the trouble com- 
plained of is not all the fault of the employer, but due to the 
carelessness or ignorance of the employee. 

We have kept ourselves in communication with other 
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societies having similar committees in the following cities : 
Boston and Fall River, Mass.; Buffalo, Syracuse, Dunkirk, 
Watertown, and Auburn, N. Y.; Washington, D. C.; Saco, 
Maine; Brattleboro’, Vt.; Covington, Ky.; San Francisco, 
Cal.; Portland, Ore.; Peoria, Ill.; Providence, R. I. In 
addition to this, there are two large Protective Unions in New 
York City and Chicago, whose whole force is devoted to this 
work alone. We send tidings of our work in the Lchoes to 
all these societies, and in exchange have their annual reports. 
The committee bas in prospect for the coming year the 
issuing of a circular of instruction to girls and women, covering 
the various points liable to give trouble between employer and 
employee. A. J. S. McCrum, Chairman. 


BEFRIENDING COMMITTEE. 


The Befriending Committee have not had a busy year. 
Although many of the Club tried to keep up with the fashion 
in having 7a grippe, there were comparatively few cases of 
serious illness, and but one death,—that of Miss Laura Reith. 

Mrs. Anice K. Guaspetit, Chairman. 


The birthday-box was then opened by Miss Amanda Hassett, 
and found to contain only $3.20, from which the inference was 
plain that the Club is growing younger year by year. Here- 
tofore, this money has been added to the piano fund, but as 
the piano is now paid for it was voted to devote it, or so 
much of it as may be necessary, to keeping the piano in tune. 

The next order of business was the election of officers, 
which resulted as follows : — 

President, Dr. Jennie McCowen; Recording Secretary, 
Miss Meta Wittig; Corresponding Secretary, Miss I. L. 


Meacham; Treasurer, Miss Kate V. Hooper. 


NORTH CAMBRIDGE. 


Tue Whatsoever Club, at the North Avenue Universalist 
Church, North Cambridge, holds regular meetings every other 
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Saturday evening, and is now well upon its fourth year of 
helpfulness. The meetings are opened with the reading of 
the Club pledge, responsive scripture-reading and prayer, 
followed by reports, and the business meeting. The rest of 
the evening is often spent in a social way, making plans for 
work, or sometimes one of the members will read aloud 
while the rest are busy with sewing, or any other work that 
we may have on hand to do. We usually close our meetings 
by responding to the roll-call with a short poem, Bible verse, 
or quotation appropriate to the meeting. 

We have not been able to do all that we might have wished, 
but we have always tried, if possible, to do ‘* whatsoever” we 
could In His Name. 

A plan to take some delicacy, flowers, jelly, or fruit, to a 
sick or aged person each week has been quite faithfully carried 
out, and another special work has been the collection and 
distribution of clothing to those in need. 

Our Club took charge of the regular Christmas contribution 
of clothing, books, and toys, and supplied those who most 
needed help at that time. 

A card and booklet table was in charge of members of the 
Club at the church fair in December. 

For the past year we have furnished provisions for a poor 
old lady and her granddaughter, and have assisted them tn 
many other ways, and we hope to continue the work. 

One evening was spent in covering books to send to a lady 
who had started a Sunday School in her home in a small town 
in Maine. 

Five dollars was paid to aid in supporting the state mis- 
sionary, and ten dollars has been paid to make up the amount 
required to send a worthy old lady to an Old Ladies’ Home. 

Our members have been much interested in the Day Nur- 
sery recently started in this vicinity, and we have furnished 
nwecrib and bedding, and call it the «* Whatsoever Crib.” 

These are a few of the ways in which we have been able to 
rarry on the work. We hope each year to grow stronger, 
and do much more In His Name. 











LEND A HAND BOOK MISSION. 


REPORT OF SECOND YEAR’S WORK. 


Ar the North, where public libraries are open to all, and 
the people are provided so abundantly with reading, it is 
extremely difficult to realize that in many sections of the 
South a literary famine exists, that appeals strongly to our 
generosity and aid. ; 

The object of this Lend a Hand Book Mission is to open 
another channel through which books, papers, and magazines, 
that have been read and. laid aside, can be collected and util- 
ized by sending them to parts of the South where the people 
are scantily supplied. 

When this work was begun it was with little conception 
of its importance or magnitude. In many places of worship 
in the rural districts the colored people have a bible and a 
few hymn-books, but uo Sunday School books or juvenile 
papers have ever been put into the bands of the children. 
Many cannot read, and thousands who can are denied the 
bright pleasure because they have nothing to read. 

My second year’s work began in October in sending away 
the reading-matter which had accumulated during the sum- 
mer at our depot of supplies at Lexp a Hanp Office, and 
elsewhere. I went South in November, and remained tive 
months. Greensboro, N. C., was the first place visited. 
Fifteen barrels and three boxes were received there, and dis- 
tributed as follows: to Prof. G. Grimsley, for the nucleus 
of a library for colored people; Mrs. 5. V. Tomlinson and 
the Woman’s Temperance Union, for the use of destitute 
white people in town and country ; Mrs. Sarah Daly, city mis- 


sionary, Young Men’s Christian Association, and Bennett's 
College. Eight colored clergymen had large supplies for 
churches outside of Greensboro, and small packages were 
allotted to other teachers and preachers in the county. 
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At Winston and Salem six barrels and one box were 
received. They were given to Miss Mary Fogle, for needy 
white children; Prof. S. S. Atkins, for his colored pupils; 
and Mr. A. P. Davis. Smaller distributions were made to 
teachers, preacners, and families for miles around. At High 
Point, N. C., the Young Men’s Christian Union (colored) 
was provided for. 

In Concord, N. C., twenty-five students of Scotia Seminary 
received juvenile reading suitable for their summer vacation 
schools. 

In Charlotte two barrels and seven boxes of books, papers, 
and magazines were given to the theological class and 
other students of Biddle University, for their churches and 
vacation schools; to St. Peter’s Hospital, to the teachers of 
other graded schools for colored students, and to Miss Ida 
Vail, for destitute white children in and around Charlotte. 
Much mail matter was also distributed. 

In Clifton, S. C., the work was mostly among the white 
factory operatives. Dr. O. Falls, superintendent of Union 
Sunday School, received one barrel; Mrs. B. Montgomery 
one box. Smalier supplies were given out to others. 

In Spartanburg the contents of two barrels and three boxes 
were given to the colored people for the beginning of a 
library under the direction of Rev. C. C. Scott. 

In Greenville, S. C., Mrs. M. P. Gridley and Mrs. M. C. 
Staggers received large supplies for a mission church for white 
people. There was also a distribution among the factory 
operatives. ‘our barrels and four boxes were given to the 
colored people fora library in their school-house, with Rev. 
J.C. Martin in charge. 

In Welford, Newell, Archdale, Cornwell, Chester, Ashboro, 
Rock Hill, Aurora, Quallatown, Goldsboro, and Elkin the 
preachers and teachers of both races received, each, one 

or more barrels or boxes, as required. 
The penitentiaries of Raleigh, Tillery, and Halifax, N. C., 
were supplied as they needed. The students of Shaw Uni- 
versity were given two barrels of juvenile reading for their 
summer vacation schools. 
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A large amount of reading has gone out by mail into small 
villages remote from the railroads. Thus, from the distrib- 
uting centres mentioned it has been carried into many barren 
places, and has brightened many lonely, obscure homes. 

The number of persons who have been generous contributors 
to this Lend a Hand Book Mission is so large, it is impossible 
to give them individual mention. Books, papers, and maga- 
zines have been the contribution of personal effort and of 
Lend a Hand Clubs, Societies of Christian Endeavor, King’s 
Daughters, Women’s Alliances, Union Leagues, and Sunday 
Schools of all denominations. 

Ninety-five barrels and boxes were sent South from LEeNp a 
Hanpb Office, and from different northern cities andtowns. A 
prompt response has been returned to every appeal I have 
made. The readers of the Sunday School Advocate, Class- 
mate, Every Other Sunday, Wellspring, Mayflower, and 
Temperance Banner, must have sent over eight hundred 
packages by mail. The National Temperance Society of New 
York and the Bible Society of Boston have aided liberally. 

Four hundred subscribers to the Jllustrated Christian 
Weekly and other publications ave mailing their papers 
regularly to clergymen, teachers, and families in the South. 
In this branch of the Post Office Mission Mrs. Bernard 
Whitman, at Lenp a Hanp Office, has lent most valuable 
assistance. Since my return from the South the work of this 
Book Mission has been continued by correspondence. 

Mr. Edwin D. Mead, 20 Beacon Street, Boston, is 
treasurer. 

The donors of money are : — 


ad 


Rev. Brooke Herford’s church, . . . . . . . . $ 20 00 
Rev. James De Normandie’s church, . . . . 2... 25 00 
Rev. M. J. Savage’s church, . . ...... . 25 00 
King’s Daughters of Rev. P. Moxom’s church, . . . . 13 00 
Women’s Alliance of Rev. Charles Dole’s church, . . . 13 00 
Young men of Rev. George A. Gordon’s church, . . . 10 00 
Rev. Phillips Brooks, .«. . <5 «= «© 4 6 6 «© 2% 20 00 
Unitarian Sunday School, Grafton, . . . . . « . 5 00 


Juvenile Lend a Hand Club, Grafton, . . . .. . 5 00 











half 
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Lenp a Hanp Central Office, Boston, . . . .. . 13 60 
CRO GaN ta Go al Se A Se Cae eee oe Sa 10 00 
Wis. He ws ks ee ew 1 00 
Cb. ee eee te ce wre Ok es OS A ewe 19 O00 
A « - SS hea ae Sie ae Ss , an, ee i eres 20 00 
** Andrew Fiske (forfreight), . . . . .. . 2 50 
“+ DL. HM. Palfrey, * ag Myer ec ee a eye ir 1 00 
Miss Susan Messinger (for freight), . . . . . . . 1 00 
‘© Tda Mason, Me ite tae Wh dy 2 ge “ees 25 00 
“FF, EK. Mason, ae eae ee ee pe 25 00 
+ Be WE ee o & se “& % 10 00 
CC COSGRGNOWMGIOS = So coo 4 oe GS ee Se ee en “ee 5 00 
Misses Caroline and Ellen Thurston, . 2... . 0.) 25 00 
Me. deen C. Gaye, se OH Re me 10 09 
Mi Wr Seibert sk i oe eS i ee «le Coe Sees 10 00 


Total amount received, . . . . . .) )) O8B04 5D 
Personal expenses of board, travel, postage, freight, ex- 
press, rent, cost of barrels, packing, etc... .  . «$309 45 

In the North earnest men and women have been my 
co-workers, and the zeal the children have manifested has been 
remarkable. At the South ladies of the Christian Temper- 
ance Union have lightened many difficulties, and given me 
constant encouragement and help. 

The work of this Book Mission will be resumed in the 
autumn, with the hope that an increased number of friends 
will give it their benevolent cooperation. 

SaraH P. Bricuam, 
Grafton, Mass. 











BOYS’ WALKING TOUR. 


A cLuB of London boys, called the Old Northeites, took « 
four days walking trip in the spring to the home of their 
leader, Mr. Jackson, at Bodiam Castle. The following 
account was written by one of the boys and printed in the 
Toynbee Record : — 

** Arriving at Cannon Street Station we took train to Tun- 
bridge, I having the good fortune to get close to F. Kicks and 
the buns. We reached Tunbridge a little after ten. The 
weather was splendid; we walked through Pembury and had 
dinner at the ‘ Heartsease,’;—to some lads it was the 
stomach’s ease, to see them mop the good old English beef. 
Having had a jolly good dinner we resumed our journey. We 
went through some splendid country, Harris keeping our 
spirits up with the delicious strains of his tin whistle. Soon 
after, the primroses came to view, then Bayham Abbey was 
reached; we had some refreshments there, in 2 room where, 
once upon a time, the Queen dined. We then had a look 
round the Abbey, some parts of which were being photo- 
graphed. We then resumed our journey, having given three 
hearty cheers to our kind entertainers, who, in return, gave 
us an orange. 

‘¢We then made our way to Scotney Castle; and a nice 
rastle it is. We had our tea there, kindly given by Mr. 
Hussey. We then went and had a look at the old castle, 
after that we made our way to Oast House, for our night's 
rest. To describe how we carried on —— Well, we'll draw 
a line Oh what a difference in the morning! On waking up 
on Saturday morning (I am afraid not many had been asleep) 
what was our surprise and dismay to find the ground covered 
with snow, fully eight inches in depth. We were to have 
breakfast at the Castle at eight (this was about four) ; but 
not a member grumbled, not a groan was heard. To make 
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the best of a good thing, some started a maze; others skip- 
ping; and others singing and dancing; whilst Quy was very 
conspicuous by having a game of hoop. 

‘Thus we passed the timeaway. Eight o'clock was drawing 
near, aud with it our long-looked-for breakfast. Mr. Jackson 
advised us to put some straw about our lees, which some did. 
No sooner did we get outside than snow-balling began in 
earnest ; I, to escape some thrown at me, slipped down in a 
drift, and was nearly suffocated. At any rate, we got to the 
Castle, and had a good hearty breakfast. Then began the 
great snow journey. At first starting, my feet and hands 
were very cold; but, after a good game at snowballs, I soon 
got them warm again. But, alas! I had not got very far, 
when something happened which took my high spirits down 
a peg or two. My braces broke. I asked my mate (FI. 
Wheeler) to help me in my trouble; instead of which, he 
rolled me in the snow. However, by the aid ofa belt, I 
inanaged to keep them up, and with them my spirits. As we 
passed the villages we looked a pretty spectacle in the eyes of 
the villagers. We stopped at a shop for a blow, and a little 
refreshment. Soon a trap came in view. Init were the three 
lost sheep, who had been sheltered and kindly cared for by 
Mr. Beresford Hope. We then resumed our journey. Just 
then it struck me that my feet were wet; then my trousers 
and coat also. I think we were somewhere near Hurst Green. 
The cry now was ‘ Look out for the ** Royal George Hotel,”’ 
which we did with a vengeance, the hotel being the half-way 
house, anda distance of about three miles. At last the hotel 
was reached. We then had a glass of peppermint (two or 
three elder lads had a little drop of ‘craythur’), and again 
commenced our splendid walk, being reassured that we should 
be soon at the looked-for haven, 

‘* Bodiam at last! Now all was bustle and excitement. 
There was the washing of feet, the finding of socks and trou- 
sers, jackets, waistcoats, hot and cold water, and goodness 
knows what not. What is this we see before us? Dinner! 
The snow did not in the least take away the appetites of us. 
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After the roast mutton and beef had disappeared, and the boys’ 
appetites appeased, I know no more what the boys did for 
two hours. Not. feeling well I went up to Mr. Jackson’s 
room out of the noise, but whilst trying to light the fire I 
forgot all about my headache, and when Mr. Jackson spoke 
of the entertainment I was soon ready. Our most successful 
entertainment, and a good night’s rest in the Hall being over, 
we had our breakfast at Jubilee Hall, after which I went to 
church, and at four o’clock we went to Bodiam Castle — a fine 
specimen of an old defensive castle. After having a good 
climb up the turrets, and seeing Quy doing the hornpipe on 
one of the chimneys, we made for the Hall to have tea, and 
this over we were ready for church. After a short service 
we made our way back to the hall for the night. Most of the 
boys had a good night’s rest, and were refreshed and ready to 
face their long walk. After breakfast we walked to South 
Park. We then gave three hearty cheers (on the receipt of a 
nice orange) to Mr. and Mrs. Jackson, they wishing us a 
pleasant journey home. We started away through Ticeburst 
for dinner at the Vicarage at Wadhurst, and what a dinner 
we had! There was — well, I will not go into details as_ it 
would take up too much space. Leaving here, we had now 
seven more miles to do for Tunbridge Wells, where we had 
tea, and then, getting into a train, went straight home. We 
got into London about half-past nine, thinking ourselves quite 


proud of our grand walking feat.” 


THE WOMAN’S DORMITORY ASSOCIATION. 


Tue Board of Lady Managers of the Columbian Exposition 
has been desirous to carry out the design of Congress in 
creating it, and the intent of the National Commission in pre- 
scribing its duties. The commission said, in defining the 
duties of the board: «* The board shall have general charge 
und management of all interests of women in connection with 


the Exposition.” In conformity with this, Mrs. Palmer called 
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a meeting of all the lady managers resident in Chicago to 
consider what could be done for the benefit of the great army 
of women that will visit Chicago during the fair, especially 
those known as ‘ industrial women,” ‘* wage-earners,” and 
‘‘working-girls.” It was felt that, after reduced traveling 
rates had been secured, the next duty would be to procure for 
these women good, clean, safe homes at reasonable rates. 
IIence it was resolved to take steps toward providing such 
homes. 

The plan is to erect buildings adjacent to the Fair Grounds 
capable of sheltering 5,000 women, the rooms to be furnished 
with comfortable beds and toilet conveniences. These dormi- 
tories will be presided over by refined, motherly women, who 
will have a watchful care over unprotected girls who may 
come singly or in groups. 

In order to accomplish all this work a stock company has 
heen formed, and will soon be ready to issue stock in’ shares 
of $10 These shares will be taken at any dormitory of this 
association in payment for lodging bills. Only two persons 
will be allowed to come at one time on a single share. These 
shares will be transferable, and if the face value is not used 
by the holder during her stay, it can be made over to another, 
who can use the balance. After the ten dollars has been used 
the share still stands on the books, credited to the holder, and 
she will be entitled to her pro vata share of the profits, if a 
surplus remains after the enterprise is closed. 

The rate per day will not exceed forty cents to stockhold- 
ers, and, if the association finds it can safely do so, the rate 
may be put at thirty-five cents. Each person must engage 
her room at least one month before coming, in order to 
be sure of accommodation at that time, and, in making appli- 

cation for stock, must state what month and what part of that 
month she desires to come. 

The association finds it will be necessary to limit the number 
of guests to be entertained during each month, hence the first 
to apply for stock will have the choice of the month in which 
they will come, while those who follow later may be obliged 
to select another month when there are vacancies. 
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Stockholders will be given the preference over others. 
Non-holders of stock will be furnished lodgings whenever 
vacancies exist, but it may be necessary to charge them a 
slightly higher rate. 

Application for stock can be made and money sent at 
once, and as soon as $25,000 is in the bank a certificate wil! 
be promptly forwarded. In the meantime an official receipt 
by return mail will insure safety. 

Blank proxies will be sent with each certificate, and sub- 
scribers are requested to insert in the blank the name of some 
director living in Chicago, who may represent them. 

For further particulars address Mrs. Helen M. Barker, 
secretary, 409 Rand—McNally Building, Chicago, Il. 





BURNHAM INDUSTRIAL FARM. 


We have had occasion more than once in this magazine to 
speak of the Burnham Industrial Farm which Mr. Round 
opened a few years ago at Canaan Four Corners in New York. 
Boys under sixteen years of age may be admitted, but none 
older. 

The farm is a home for troublesome and wayward boys. It 
does not necessarily take these boys trom the poorer classes 
of society. Unfortunately there are boys of a better educated 
class whose parents are unable to control them, and who need 
to be placed in just such a home and surrounded by just such 
influences as may be found at the Burnham Industrial Farm. 

It seems now as if it were a mistake to have limited the age 
to sixteen years. There are constant requests that boys 
should be admitted between sixteen and eighteen years of age. 
It is hard to refuse these boys, who, perhaps, could be saved 
to usefulness and good citizenship. Mr. Round, always eager 
in his practical way to save boys, has now a new project in 
view. He proposes to establish on the coast of Massachusetts 
a Maritime School, where boys not eligible to the Industrial 
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Farm may be admitted. A non-sectarian band of young men, 
called **The Brotherhood of Saint Christopher,” which has 
been connected with the Burnham Farm, is now ready to 
give its services to the Maritime School. Mr. Burnham 
has found a property exactly suited to the needs of the school, 
which he can buy for $10,000, He will require $10,000 more 
to equip and open it. 

He says, ** l want to make it a Maritime School where all 
things relating to navigation end seamanship shall be taught ,— 
boat-building and rope-making, —and also to own our own 
fishing-smack to send to the Banks with a dozen young 
‘toughs’ as crew, whom we hope to make good fishermen of 
under the care of an earnest and consecrated skipper. Now 
this is exactly the thing we need; and Tam going to make a 
special appeal to rich men throughout the New England States 
to give me this twenty thousand dollars. * * * * 

‘© This is the problem. One hundred boys from sixteen to 
eighteen going absolutely to the devil. Three years of careful 
training under the firm discipline of education and labor, ata 
cost not to exceed one hundred and twenty-five dollars a year 
per boy. Expenditure in money, say, two hundred and 
seventy-five dollars. Result, ninety-two boys turned out self- 
supporting, wage-earning, wealth-producing citizens, no longer 
a menace to society, but a source of profit to the body politic. 
Moreover, to take a higher view of it, ninety-two boys saved 
to themselves and God.” 

All subseriptions are to be made conditional upon raising 
the entire twenty thousand dollars, and to be paid when the 
subscription list reaches that amount. 

Contributions nay be sent to W. M. F. Round, Burnham 
Industrial Farm, Canaan Four Corners, New York. 











MINISTERIAL UNION. 


BY REV. A. JUDSON RICH. 


In the May Lenp a Hanp I gave an account of a social 
movement in the little town of Milford, New Hampshire, — 
‘¢The Association for the Promotion of Temperance and Good 
Citizenship.” I wish here to speak of another movement, 
which was mother of that most successful effort to give the 
gospel of low to Live to the whole people. This is no other 
than an account of a Ministers’ Union, which had its suggestion 
at 4 ministers’ reception, where were gathered ministers of all 
denominations at a bountiful table. In the glow of a feeling 
of fraternity, it was said «* Why not organize a Ministers’ Club 
in Milford?” It was caught up, and assented to by all present, 
and resulted in the above Union, with from fifteen to twenty 
members — ministers from ten different towns joining. We 
meet semi-monthly, and dine together monthly. Our pro- 
gramme Is an essay on some scientific, literary, or practical 
subject, and another paper, a book review, both of which are 
discussed, the meeting lasting three solid hours, and the 
utterances being absolutely free and honest. The result has 
been to create brotherly love, which reaches out to the 
churches, and the increase of respect for each other’s man- 
hood and opinions; and, I am bound to say, with a better 
understanding of truth, and an enthusiasm for cooperative 
work in social and other practical lines. It is delightful to 
see ministers of all creeds and no creeds, orthodox, heterodox, 
meeting, dining tegether, studying together, and planning for 
social reforms, and vieing with each other as to who shall be 


freest from sectarian and fullest of Christian zeal. 
The effect of this Ministers’ Union on the community has 
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been to unite the churches and the people at large in a way 
never before seen. It opened the way for the tread of our 
Sunday evening citizens’ meeting, with its large audience and 
helpful lectures on moral, social, and literary questions, which 
furnished a common platform on which all could stand and 
work. 

The churches seem to be working more for the common 
good, the public welfare, and for ends moral and material, as 
well as spiritual. The Village Improvement Society, which 
interests all the citizens, is doing great good in improving 
parks, public squares, roads, end sidewalks. It has also done 
, much to induce people to put and keep in repair their own 
premises, and to improve the school-houses, to build a new 
and elegant free public library, and to expend more and more 
in good books for circulation. Town water, sewerage, and 
electric lights have come to bring health and light and sanitary 
conditions, and neighboring towns have caught the spirit and 
the contagion of public enterprise, and [ cannot think the 
clergy can do a better thing in every town and city in New 
England and the country than to take example of these 
country clergymen, and go and do likewise. 


: HOME FOR SHIP-BUILDERS. 


A LARGE lot of land at Fordham, N. Y., has been secured, and 
Mr. William Webb, of New York City, has given $1,000,000.00 to 
build and endow the ‘* Webb’s Academy and Home for Ship- 
builders.” The cost of the building will be about $400,000.00. 

It will give aid and support to unfortunate men of the United 
States who have been ship-carpenters, and it will also give free 
education to young men of good character, well recommended, and 
citizens of the United States, in maritime architecture and engineer- 
ing, and the allied trades. 























LEND A HAND MONTHLY. 


EDWARD E. HALE, D. D. ~~ a, & si Editor in Chief. 
JOHN sTILMAN SMITH . ... . . . Manager, 


Sample copies of Lend a Hund sent on the receipt 20 cts. in postage stamps. 


Back numbers may be sent to us and we will bind them at the 
following rates: — 


Vol. I, IL, If, and LV, bound in antique half-leather 31.00 
Vol. V. bound in two parts, antique half-leather 4 : : 1.50 
Vol. VI and VII, bound half-leather, per vol. : ; ‘ . aD 
BOUND VOLUMES. 
Antique, half-leather ; - : ° - $3.25 
Vol. V, bound in two parts, pon ” ulf- eros : : : 3.75 
Vol. VI and VII, bound half-leather, each ; : ‘ ; ; 2.00 
The two vols. together ‘ . : : ° ; ‘ : : 3.75 
CASSELL’s FAMILY MAGAZINE ‘ ; : ‘ : ° : sini 
LEND A ITAND MONTIILi : : 2.00 


sy special arrangement with ee ( ‘aneatl Te ublishing Company we offer 
to all new subscribers both of these magazines for $2.50. 
[Subseriptions may begin at any time. ] 





EXTRACT FROM THE PRESS. 


LEND A HANbD.— Edward Everett Hale’s ** Magazine of Organized 
Charity * is the best practical exponent in that field of Christian labor. 
We commend it heartily to all engaged or interested in’ philanthropic 
work. It is healthy. practical. se nsible and wide-awake from cover to 
cover. There is no crankiness or cant or pessimistic malaria in it. but it 
is full of practical Christian benevolence and common sense. — Literary 
Observer. 

Those who are interested in charity and reform work of all kinds, will 
find an agreeable and instructive Companion in LEND A HAND. ‘The 
articles of this magazine are selected with great care. and represent the 
best ideas of the best men and women upon reforms. charities, and kindred 
subjects. — Gazette. 

Edward Everett Hale is one of the brightest and most original writers 
in this country. Everything he puts forth has a peculiar touch of his 
own. His magazine, LEND A JIAND (Hamilton Place, Boston), has the 
easily recognizable Hale earmark, and is full of good reading. — Baltimore 
News Co. 

It goes without saying that the editorial part of this periodical, by 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale, is most ably and sati<factorily conducted. We 
know of no other magazine like it. — Field and Stockman. 

An excellent magazine to putinto the hands of a pessimist is LEND A 
HAND. Each number is brimming over with good plans and good results 
at bettering the world. — Christian Register. 

LEND A HAND, edited by Edward E. Hale, is a journal of organized 
philanthropy, and gives encouraging and inspiring reports of the good 
accomplished in various departments of work all over the country. 














